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PBEPAOE 


In 1^)18, thanks to the President of tlio Post* 
Qvadiyito Council in Arts, a course in Ancient 
Imluin History and Cultuw was introduced for 
the M.A. degree of the Calcuthi Univei'sity, and 
various locturers wore appointed to toacli tlio 
various sul)iccte falling under it. I'lius n young 
promising scliolar liad been appointed to tench 
“Namisinatios/' which formed part of Arohmo* 
logy,’’ ono of the Omxps comprised in this couwe. 
llo was placed under me for some time for being 
trained in tlio subject. He wiw working very 
bard, l)ut just when lie was fit and ready to 
lecture on “ Numismatics,'* circumstances forced 
liini to leave us. As there was none else in the 
University at tlint time who was sufficiently 
conversant witli tins subject, tlicre w»\8 no re* 
course loft but for mo to teach it. I wis Uievcfovo 
compelled to devote iny special attention to it. 
I was not, however, sorry for it. For tlint con¬ 
vinced me, once again, that there was hardly 
any £eld connected witli the Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, where researoli work was 
not possible. Wlieii I began to revise niy Is now- 
ledge of numismatics with tho object of preparing 
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71 jyself U> loctuve to the classe-s T thought tlmi 
it was practically an cshanstf'cl field, containing 
haidly any scope for farther work, Soon, 
however, I was undeceived* and found that even 
here mucli new and good work was possible, 
This work, of coui'sa, I hiul to do, wlnni I Wivs 
lecturing to the “Avclnoology *’ oViss. X'* som(4 
of my conclusions and points of view u'oro 
thought by my friends to bo interesting aiul 
wortli placing before scholars, tliey were om- 
bodied in a coui'se of five lectures wliich 1 
delivered last cold sca<*oiv before the public in tho 
University. It is these lectures that hiivn Ijeen 
puldislied in fliis volume, and I am glad they arc 
now before scholars for their constructi'e and 
helpful criticism. 

Hie Index of this volume lias been kindly 
prepared by ifr. Jitcndranafcli Bancvjea, M.A., 
who is now lecturing on “Numismatics” to tho 
Archtcology ” Class of the University, lu regard 
to the proof-reading and the great help I requiroil 
ill the preparation of these Lectures, I am indebted 
to Babu Nanigopal Majuindar, if.A., uho wa^ 
my pupil some time ago and is now one of my 
Assistants m the University. 


V. U, B. 
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LKCTUIUD I 

Importakoe op ' yn\i stvdy op Ntjhismauics 

Numismatics, ab you aro all a wave, ia a 
science wliicli treats of coins, llofoi*©, however, 
we beg^in our study of tliia science, the question 
must arise; what is the importance of this 
study for the purpose of the ancient history of 
India. This question is natural, bccauso it is 
generally believed numismatics merely 

confirms history but seldom modides or amplifies 
it. It must be noted, however, that this remark 
holds good in tlie case of the history of other 
countries only, but not of India. No con¬ 
nected written liistory of this country for any 
period prior to tlie Muhammadan conquest has 
come down to us. We therefore have to con- 
struct it as best as we can out of tlie materials 
at our disposal. These belong to two main 
classes, the first of which consists of contem¬ 
poraneous works whether written as panegyrics 
by Hindu authors or as descriptive accounts 
by foreign travellers and historians. The second 
class of materials is of a mote important nature, 
and comprises epigraphy and numismatics. In 
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the construction of the ancient history of India^ 
coins hare therefore to be classed with iinscrip¬ 
tions in point of importance. Numismatics is 
thus like epigrapliy an important source of 
ancient Indian history; in other words, it helps 
us to construct history mi\ does not increly 
corroborate it. 

If numismatics is thus a source of history, as 
important as epigraphy itself, can it bo sliown, 
it may be asked, to shed liglit on tlie different 
aspects of the ancient Indian history? Let 
us take the Political History first. It is hardly 
necessary for me to dwell on this point, because 
many of you are already aware how much 
beholden Political History is to this science. 
In a bock of the ancient history of India, liow 
often u'e read about the Indo.Pactrian Greek, 
Indo-8cytbian,Indo-PartLian and Kushaiia kings, 
whose might overehadowed the north of India 
from about 250 B-0. to about 300 A.U and who 
were either ruling conterniinously or supplanting 
each other in succession? What would have 
been our knowledge of the Indo-Bactrian Greek 
princes, if we had not had tlieir coins to help 
us? Of course, some Greek historians like 
Justin and Strabo have preserved an account 
of some of them, but this account is of four or 
five princes only and ranges scarcely over half 
a century. On the other hand, a study of theii* 
coins reveals to us no less than thirty-sev^ 
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such Greelc princes,' whose sway extends over 
two centuries and a half. I'he condition of tlieir 
contemporaneous l)arbai’ian potentates, wc., the 
IndO“Scytliiana,* was oven worse. Wlio would 
have lieard at all oC Vonones, Spalirises, 
Spalabor(;s, fipaln^adames, Azrs T, Azilises and 
Axes II, if their coins had not Iwen found? 
Certainly no historian or traveller, Indian 
or foreign, lias preserved any reminiscences 
of them. Again, it is their coins whicli 
not only givo us flieir names hut also 
enable us to fix tlieir order of succession.* 
The Indo-Parthians, who ovevtlivew tlie Indo- 
Scythians, do not seem to have fared better. 
Of course, there is an epigi^aplno record of 
Gondophai'es, the founder of the Indo-Paxthian 
dynasty, and there is also a reference to him, 
perhaps of a nebulous ohaitictcr, preserved in 
the Syriac version of the Legend of the Christian 
Apostle, Saint Thomas. But wl:idt about his 
successors, Abdgases, Ortbagnes, Pakores and 
so forth ? If coins of these latter had not been 
recovered, should we have ever known anything 
about them? It is true that in regard to the 
Kushanas we are luckily in possession of. a 

• OW.B'S. 

* I B^rre© with Mr. WhIUbwl in cefliog them rodo.BcTthffcn, 
Mr mBOo* baT® b©«n Bshfortb in TA ., IMI. 18, a. IB, 

» I i?ft« Ihe fl«6 fl* this order of «nc«*eion Jn 78QR4S., 
XS, 18* a wWob WB8 acoopted hy tho Ut® Dr. V. i Smfsh In 
SDMO., 1906, SO a S. ' 
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fairly large number of inscriptions of Kanishka, 
Huvishka and Vasuclera. But what about their 
immeiliate predecessors, Kujala Kodphisea and 
WemaKadpliises, who were the first to establish 
and propagate Kushana supremacy ? Are we 
not indebted for our knowledge of those rulers 
to the study of their coinage ? Berhaps the 
most important service done by numismatics 
to political history is in connection with the 
Western Kshatrapas who ruled over ICathiawSy 
and MalwA. The founder of this dynasty was 
Chashtana, who lias been identifier! with Tiastenes 
of Ozene (Ujjain), mentioned by Ptolemy, and 
has ^en assigned to circa ISO A.T>. Here too, 
as in the case of the Indo-Bactrian Greek 
princes, many names of the Kshatrapa rulers 
have been revealed by their coins, which, 
agaio, as they give tlie name and title not 
only of the ruler but also of his father, and, 
what is most important, specify dates, enable 
us to arrange them in their order of succession 
and to determine sometimes even the exact year 
in which one Kshatrapa ruler was succeeded by 
another.' Nay, a careful study of their coins 
enables us even to find out where and on what 
three occasions there was a break in the direct 
line from Ohashtana. 

Let us now turn to the Administrative History 
of India and see whether the study of coins has 

: CIQ^U^XTB., low., 
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©Tei* proved to be of any use there. I liope you 
have not forgotten tire two lectures on Adminis¬ 
trative History which I delivered here two years 
ago. I had then occasion to biing into requi¬ 
sition the variotis items of information supplied 
on this point by Indian nuiuismaticK. liapecially 
in the seooixl of these lectures, whzoU was 
concerned with tln^ Suqigha fonn of govern- 
me it I drew your prominent attention to three 
types of Coih'giatfl Sovruvi^Tity denoted by the 
terms Gaija, Naigama and .Tfiiiapada. Oai.nv, I 
then told you, was ivu oligarchy and was thus a 
distinct politicaHorm of government. This coo- 
oluaiou was In tim main based upon Chapter 107 of 
the Sftntiparvan of the Mahalhilrata, but received 
corroboration from wlmt we knew from numis¬ 
matics. At least three types of ooiiis have been 
brouglit to Light which w'ei'o issued by three 
di^erent Ga^as, tnV., tho Miliavas, Yandheyas 
and Vpishnis. ' That all of tJiem were Oopas 
was already known to u« from inscriptions and 
Kautilya’s Artlrasilstra. And it may, therefore, 
perhaps be argued that these coins teach us nothing 
now. Nevertheless, it must lie acknowledged that 
they possess great corroborative, value, which 
cannot be ignored in a subject conneoted with 
Administrative History, which is still in its infancy. 
Although in respect of Gapa numismatics does not 


Cr.., ISJfi, ]57 » IGO. 
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thiis furnish us with new information, its value in 
respect of the other forms of Samjrlia fjovernmcnt 
cAunot bo denied, In that second lecfcui'e of mine 
on Administrative History, I have clearly shown 
tliat side by side with oligarchy, democracy of a 
two-fold kind was flourisliing in aticiont ImliXonc 
styled Naigamn which 'vas confimvl to a town, 
and tlie other Janapaxla which extondod over a 
province. Of course, I am not liovo rufarring to 
the power which the people of towns and provin¬ 
ces, called Pa lira and Tanapada respectively, 
sometimes wielded in tlio administration of a 
country, and wliicli is often alluded to in the epics 
and sometimes in works on lau*, but wliich \vm 
never of a poUUcal oharaoter, I am hero referring 
to tliose cities and countries whioli enjoyed political 
autonomy and whoso existence has been nttested 
by coins alone. 1 hope you remember 1 mention* 
ed one type of coins found in tlie Punjab on tho 
obverse of whicli yon find tlio word 
i.e,, .Vrrtpftwaj, and on tho re verso such names 
a8« Dojaka, Tillimata, Atakataka and eo forth, 
and told you that they were I'oally tlio civic coins 
struck by the peoples of these cities. ‘ Tliis, no 
doubt, reminds us of similar coinages of Phocfoa, 
Gyzicus and other Greek cities, * and further 
points to the fact that the Naigama or civic 

» OL.. IfllS, ITS. 

* O 0 U Coifiofa of Am hafon Atiaanier aw Qraai by Ptrc 7 
G»r6oer. 3S. 
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autonomy as conapiciious among the Hindus 
oC t)i6 old Pimja)> as among tht^ Greeks on the 
Wtwtovn oooHt of Asia Minor. Tliat a country 
autonomy, or Jauapada as it was called, was not 
unkmaru to India ik similarly clear from a study 
of coins only. Q’hus we have two types of 
coins, 0)10 of winch was issued liy the R/ljai^ya 
Janapada and the other by the iSibi Janapada 
of the MfKlljyamikn country, ' A few othtn 
interesting facts connected ^vith Administrative 
Hist/iry are also revealed by numismatioa, but 
it will take me long to mention tliem. T.wo 
administrative puzzles furnishe<l by it I will, 
however, mention hero by way of curiosity. 
Tiiose of you who havo critically examined 
the coins of the Indo-Scythian dynasty must have 
already been faced ^vitU one of these puzzles. 
Pour kings of thin family aro Spalirises, Asics 1, 
Azilises and Azes II. Now, tlie peculiarity of 
the coins of these princes is that over and above 
those each issues iii his name alone, he strikes 
coins conjoiutly with his predecessor and his 
successor, but ^vith this dilFerenco that in the first 
case his name appears on the XharoshthI reverse 
and that of his predecessor on the Greok obverse, 
and in the second case his name on the Greek 
obverse and that of hU s access or on the KbaroshthI 
reverse. Wliat is, however, puzzling is that the 
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titles of the priuce ou the Greek obveree are of 
ezaotly the same political rank as those of the 
priuckj on the Kharoshtlirrevcrao. Thus to take 
one iu8tance> 1^., tliat of Ajtes I and A^ilisee, tho 
former is styled Jkmtebn 2tc(jtxhu Azou 

and the lattci* rtiJuruJuBa mahntasa 

A^/iUsasa. Here tlie titles jra//«r(fjn t’ajttrfya 
nuthala, wluoli have been coupled with the name 
of Ayilisa, i. e., Axil (bos, arc tlie exact ti'onslution 
in PrUkvit of the Greek titles JiaBlU^n 

aseooiate'l with tlie name of Axes. Tho 
titles are thus exactly identical, sliowitig apparent* 
ly that the two rulers wielded the same degree 
of political power. But how is this possible? 
because Azilises is the heir*apparent and Azes 
the real king. According to Hindu polity a 
Yuvaraja cannot possibly be assigned to tho same 
political rank as his father the Mali&r£ija. Suoli 
was also not the case wltli the many foreign 
tribes who e8tablis])cd a kingdom in India. Take, 
e. p., the Kshatrapa dynasty which held sway 
over Eathiawl;* and Mdlw& and to which I hare 
abeady referred in connection with the light which 
numismatics throws on political history. Here 
on their coins and in their inscriptions the actual 
ruler is invariably designated Mahakshatrapa and 
the heir-apparent merely Ksbatrapa, Hence it be¬ 
comes inexplicable liow in the case of the Impe¬ 
rial Indo-Scytbian dynasty the king and the 
prince-royal come to assume titles of precisely 
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the HJkrac political grcvdc, Tliis knotty point I 
hope some one of you >v'ili he able to solve one day. 

So much for one adjnini^sti’ative puzzle present¬ 
ed by the study of namismaticii- I wilhioAv phvc« 
another before you. I sluill licix) oomc to a soiue- 
wliat later poiiod, i>!z.y the (lupU period, juid llx 
your attontlon on tJie coins oX the founder of tliie 
dynasty. <Jn tliu obvewe am the lljjures of a king 
and his tpieen, who from the l6ge7idN appear to be 
no other tliau Chandraguptiv T and Ids >vlfe 
Kumiiradevr» and on the reverse the legend has 
TAcholtJtatayahi ^>9. tlie Lichclibavis. What U 
the significance of these names P Those wlio 
are numismatists need not be told that aa the 
name of Che Lichohhavis occurs on the revorso, 
they had evidently become suliordinate to 
Chan drag a pta 1. l^uC bow did they come to 
occupy this auborclinato position ? Did Clumdra- 
gupta oouquer them P This does not appear 
to be possible, because his son Saiuudragupta 
calls InmseK with pride lAchQhhavi^dfmUtrc^y 
tlic daughter’s son of a Lichchhavi,This 
Liohchhavi father‘iu-law of Chandragupla could 
not hare been a ruler of Nepal as oonjeolured 
by Dr. Fleet. Before the conquest of Nepal the 
Llc^OttlttyiS according to their tradition ruled at 
Piishpapuia or Pataliputra, and this is uonfirmed 
by one of the Nepal inscriptions published by 
Pandit Bhagwanlal ludraji.^ The Lichohbavie, 
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you know, w’&ve an oligarchic tribe and consisted 
not of one but of many chiefs Avho viiled 
conjointly.* ilon' could they Imve Ijeooine 
subordinate to Clwudragupta oven Uirough tliis 
matrimonial alliance ? 'iTiis is Die real piwr.hi 
presented by Cliaiulraguphi^s coins, J^'rimps 
the solution is that J)e vas alreatly married 1o 
a Lichohhavi princeHS, and in some Imttla nv 
through some such cataatiophe all tlie 
Llohchhavi oliiefs and their heirs wei'6 killed, 
leaving no male Issue behind and leaving the 
u'hole state as patrimony to KumAradevi, queen 
of Chandragupia. Kumftradevt tbuH through 
Buoceesiou came to l>e the ruler of PMaliputra 
and the surrounding Liohohhavi territory, and, 
Iwing a Hindu u ife, her lumband tras nainrally 
associated with her ?n this nrie. But that 
KumSmdeYf was an actnnl ruler* is seen from 
the fact that along with Cliandragupfa’s her 
hgui'e appears on tlie obverse of his coins. 
1 do not claim any finality for the solution 
I have proposed, and I have, no doubt that 
some one am on get you will suggest a lietier 
solution. 

We now turn to the sphere of Hiatorical 
Geography mid see what light numismatics 
throws on it. In this connection tlie coins 
issued by tlie old republics of ancient India are 
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Tery useful. I sliftU gixe here two oi* three 
instances only. 

We know that the Yaudheyas were an 
oligarcliic tribe and are ineutluaed in in scrip* 
tions m being opposed to Jlndradilrnan aliout 
150 A.D. and to Samudragiipta alwut J130 A.D, 
Tliey have »U$o l)eon iv'fevred to iii tliu MahA* 
1)})(lrata and 1)y Bwi the i|uestion 

arisoH : v>'here are iliuy to be located ? It in 
scarcely neoes.Havy for me to I'emlnd you of 
PAtiiill's Sfltrji •7(n/oiiff<h> Inp (IV. ?. 81), accord¬ 
ing to which the name oC a tribe or people 
serves also the name of tlie country occupied 
by them. Hence when thu (juestiou is tucked : 

' where are the Vaudlieyas to bo located/ it is 
also meant * whiol) was the province occupied 
by them?* How, tlio imswcv lo this question 
cou lie given only by their coins, /,<?., l»y taking 
into consideration the iocalitie.s w'hore Mie coins 
have been found. And wc. know that their 
coins 'are found iu the Euetern Punjab, ami all 
over t.hu country l)et‘weon the Sutlej and Jumna 
Rivers. TSvo large finds have been made at 
Sonpath,. between 'Delhi and Karnal ’ * It is 
this ]<Dow)edge supplied by numismatics that 
enabled Sir Alexander Cunningham to identify 
the Yaudheyas, rightly I think, with the Johiyaa 


• OL.f 165 . 7 , 

• iSia.XlV, HO; 
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settled along Ijoth Ijanks of the Suflej—^v’LiclI 
part is consequently known as Johiya-bfir. 

“VVe know, again, from epigJApliic records 
that the Malaras were anoll)ev (vil>e witli 
oligarchic form o£ governmeuf. The iircxciit 
pwVince of Malwil whiclr is in Central India 
was doubtless named after tliom ndiuu lluy 
were settled there. But when tins proviiico 
came to he called MaJwfi after the Millavax w<; 
do not exactly know, l)ut cei'tainly not till the 
Oupta periods lu tlie time of Alexander, ho^v^ 
ever, tliey were settled soniewlicre in the 
Punjab and have been referred to ax the Malbi 
republic by the Greek historians who accom¬ 
panied bim.^ Certainly the M^^lavas miisl 
havo migrated through ilio intermediate regions 
before they passed from the Punjab 1o Cwt ml 
India. But it may bo asked : Ik there any 
evidence as to what this intervening province 
was through which (hey moved soutliwai’ds ? 
This evidence is furnished by their coins, uhicli, 
as we know, have been picked up in large 
numbers in the south-east part of the Jaipur 
State called Niger*cb&l in E»}putAn&, As the 
coins here found tdhge'flf'date from circa 350 
11,C. to oiroa 250 A.D., we may reasonably 
itold that in tliis period the Mslavas had estab¬ 
lished themselves iu this province and must 
have been in occupation of that region >vhen 


* ai., iiK. 
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About 10i> A.D. Ushavftdata, sofl-in-law of tbo 
Ksbatrapa Naluii^na, defeated them/ as u e learn 
from A Nnsik cave inscription. They were not 
then far distant from PusUkar near Ajmer. 

1'lie ihiifvalionK ol the Mulavns remind us of 
the mi^rationH of another peoph^ which have 
been broily:ht to li^'ht by their coins,—I moan 
the aibi« whose ooiiiK have been found In and 
near Nagarl net fur IvMi Chitorgarli in Kaj- 
iHitflutt and wlio Imve Ihkju called not a CJaiia hut 

danapathi. Of oouv^n, fi'oin tlie Mahabhilrata 
and also from an inscriptioii m'o know that the 
Sibia originally belonged to the Punjab,* but 
coins show that some of thou were ecttled in 
(hu Chitorgurh district shortly before Christ. 
It is curiouH, liowover, tlint tho province so 
oecuplad by lh<in is not called Sibi after them, 
Imt Madhyivmikil, as is quite clear from tbcic 
coin logond. In ono of my lectures, I informed 
you that the province of Madliyaiulkfl has been 
mentioned both in the Mdhil)barata and Vartt- 
hamihiu/s J3^iha(-9iuhHlu;' and that Madbyor* 
mikS was in reality the name of both the 
province ami its principal town as Avanti and 
Ayodhya no doubt were. The coins thus enable 
us to identify the city of hladhyamika with 
Nagarl, near Chitorgaih, which, as I have 


' J.I., lOUs, “5. 

* IMS/., 1234. 
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elbewliere sho^'u, contains tlio ruins of a large 
The sigdaoHuce oC this identification 
«'ill fiusli on you, You are aware that Patanjoli 
in hU gives two instances of 

r/iz., urufftidiss Yacaualf SnWiihh and 
nnauid^Yacwio 3£o(ihyuinikf~tm, to show tliat 
tbe ]>u3t event denoted by this Ian. must be 
suuli as Is civpalde of being witneHsed by tho 
speaker. Patjinjali flius ©vldentiy gives us 
1.0 understand that the city of jradhyamikS was 
l)eaiegod Ijy a Yavana or Ore ok prbice shortly 
before ho wrote. And naturally curiosity cen¬ 
tred round the location of tliia Mwlbyamika. 
This curiosity, we know, was gratified by tho 
study of coins only, by tit© oocurrence of tho 
name Madhyainikil oji the coins cf tlie 6\hi Jana- 
pada. W» thus 8(*o tli.il tliin Mndliyamika can 
!« no other than Nagari itself, as far gouih as 
w'hiob place tlic Greek prince, u'hosoever lie was, 
pushed forwai^d in liis expedition of conquest 
^rllcn Patafijali lived and WTOte. 

So much for the light which iminiematics 
sI)e<U on the ancient Geogiaphy of India, I^et 
us now see what its utility is for the History of 
Beligion. Religious liistory is of tv'o kinds, tie., 
socio-religions and inytlio-religious. Wq shall 
first confine onr attention, briefly, of course to 
socio-religious history. The most important 
in this connection is the adoption of Hindu 
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religion by, and absorption into Hindu Society 
of, the foreign tribes whioli poured into India 
from time to time. Tins aubjecl has been 
handled at full length by me h) a paper entitled 
Mmenls h ihc JUndn popnlalfon} Kpi- 
grapliic records art^ of great serview in tins rospeol, 
but numismatics is liy no moans fnv Iwhiml. 
Wiat is notcu'ortby hove is that not only did 
these I’oroigjrew einbnice Hinduism, /.tf,, Bud¬ 
dhism or Brahmanism, hut Hint somo of tliem 
also actually adopted Hindu names. Thus Ooii- 
dophares, thw founder of the Indo Parthian 
dynasty, has one type of coins on the roverse of 
which figures Siva holding a trident.'* Similarly 
on at lefvst two types of coins of AVema K/idphises, 
the second lulev of the Kushana family, wo And 
Siva bearing a trident, sometimes with Ids l>ull 
Nandin. behind and sometimes with gourd and 
tiger skin.^ Here tlion wo have tu'O foreign 
kings who had bucoino >voj*shippers of Sivu and 
consequently followers of Brahmanism. The 
case was, however, diiTerent with ‘IVenia Kadpbi* 
868* successors, Kanishka, Ilnvishka nnd Vahu- 
deva. Here we notice great eclecticism practised 
by those Kushana rulers in the matter of religious 
faith. We And very few Gi'eek, many Iranian, 
and only some Hindu divinities selected for 
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worship. This indicates a curious oast 

of mind with these XCushivna sovereigns, and this 
sort of eclecticism we never hud again iu the reli¬ 
gious history of India. But be it noted Unit this 
singular trait of religious mind evinced hy these 
Kuehaufts in daUiciug a j)tt)\t)icou of tiudv ou'n 
hy a selcolion from among the deities of various 
religioTiH, whioli is of oxti’euiti impovtanc<^ for the 
religious history of any country, Is made known 
to us for tlio first time not by 6i>igvaphy but 
numismatics only. Now, among the Indian divi¬ 
nities worshipped hy tliesc foreigners the most 
pre-eminent is, of course, Buddlia, u'ho, hou'evcv, 
figures indubitably on the coins of Kauishka 
alone. There is uotliiiig strange in this as 
Kanishka is looked upon as a patron of Buddhism. 
There can be no doubt iji regard to tlie identity 
of Buddha on Kanishka’s coius as he been 
actually so named on thorn. And this is a very 
important piece of information and conveyed 
to \i8 by numismatics only, because tliis is the 
earliest human rapi'esentation of Buddha^ known 
to us so far which can be Msigued to the roign 
of any particular kiug. Although Kanishka 
was a devotee of Buddha, he had not given up 
the Kusbana family worship of Siva, which god 


' ?«rhft|M tHla go«i baok io the roigo o( hU prsdMUior 
b«c 4 iiM 0110 coia.(;p 6 on iphic>i bU Miria la illagibla whl«k on 
othar grouAcla haj bMD sUrlbatfil Ka him, tiA« on thf nkrara* DntliUiB 
acftted In cocimSon^l nUitoda {JASB., 1897, 300s CCPML, 191)' 
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abo appears oo some of his coins/ nnd also on 
those of Huvishka and Vaaudeva. The name of 
this god, as it appears on their coins, coiisists of 
four Greek letters oJipo, whioli has puzzled 
many numismatists, 'lliey are all convinced that 
the god so repve.wnted is no other than S^iva, hut 
his name luie Ixdded all Llioir attempt at deci¬ 
pherment. Some numismatist equate it Aviih 
Ugi*a (^jva)/some see in it some connection with 
uMffih ov the )>ull of Siva, and others 

take it to stand for llhave^v^ Jlut none of tlicse 
readings can ho considered satisfactory, l)6cauee 
the word nMmi or hy itself can hardly 

denote Sivu, and Bhavcsa luid Ugra, although 
they irre immos of Siva, oaii hardly lie represented 
in sound by the four Greek oharactors, Nou', 
the second of these four letters, as I have just 
said is H. Knowing as numismatists do how H 
is confounded with M in tho Kusliana ]wiod, 
I feel no hesitation in reading tlie letters to be 
OM^o, and taking them to stand for 
The v'orsbip of Siva seems to Imve been conti¬ 
nued by the Scytbo-Sassanians wiro succeeded 
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the Kushanas. We thus hare coins of l^arahraii 
(A.D. 422-440), the i'cvevsc of which beais 
Siva and bull.' This Siva-Inill type is alterwards 
foimdon the coins of ouly one hinp, ri:., Sa^nka, 
king of Gauda (A D. 000-625).“ But Siva is 
not the only divinity tlmtwas woi'sliippcsl. Oth^s* 
deities connected with him ave found re])resciit- 
ed either jointly or severally on the coins of 
Huvishka, vU., Skande, Kumitra, Vi^kha and 
Mahasena. Nay, an instance is not wanting of 
even the bull of Siva being worshipped by the.‘?e 
foreigners. Thus on some coins of Mihirakula, 
the most powerful Hui)a potentate, we have a 
bull*emblem of Siva —with the legend Jaya/H 
ori^haJf, ou the reverse.^ 

As regards the Adoption of Hindu names, 
there is hut one iuetance among the foreign 
princes so far noted, viz., Y^udeva, successor 
of Huvishka. But if you turn to the Ksbatrapa 
dynasty which held SurasKtra and Mslwa, you 
will find that except two all the twenty-seven 
names of these rulers supplied to us by their 
coins are distinctly Hindu. The founder of 
this family was, of course, Chashtaua, and his 
father^s • name was Y^amotika. Both these 
names are Soytbic and therefore foreign. But 
immediately after Chastana we begin to get a 
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sti'lng of Hindu name$, such as Jayad^lman, 
Rudradftinaii aud so forth, and as if to rpjniijd uk 
that these Hindu names were Ijorne by princes 
of alien extraction, we find immediately after 
Kxuli^Hdaniau tbu name Dflinaysada, alwut wliOBa 
foreign origin no doubt c^\u arise. 

Let ns )iow soe whotber a study of coins 
can prove itselt usorul iu the spliove of mytho- 
religious history, A short >rbil« T told yon 
Uiat Gondopluu'cs and tlie Kusliana rulei'S were 
devotees of Siva and that this god was repre- 
aetited ou the reverse of their coins. JiJvidenlly 
Siva here dgiivos as an object of worsluiK But 
liow ia Siva worshijjpeti nou'»ik-<lay9 ? Do the 
Hindus worship this deity under hie roan-like 
representation, ie., do tliey worship his image 
holding n trident and tiger-skin and standing 
near his bull, as vvu no doubt Imd Inm on the 
ooios of these lodo-Scythian kings ? Do they 
not invariably worship him under the form of 
Lihga? Of course, images of Siva as on these 
coins are by no means unknown at the present 
day or even an far liaok na the post-Gupta pe¬ 
riod, but certainly ihey are not now, and were 
never then, objects of worship. On the coins 
of these foreign rulers, however, the figure of 
$9iva has no significance except as nn object of 
worship, and yet tve find on them not a Lidga 
but a regular representation of Siva. This 
clearly shows thatnp to the time of the Kushana 
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king VssudATa At any ratt*, Siva worship 
had not come to be identified witli L)i\§a ^voV' 
ship. Of coui'se, from Patafijali’s Mahathashi/d 
on FAnini's Scitra, oh-&pai}^e we iearu 

tbat till bis time, i.e., the middle ol the second 
century B.O., an imago of Siva and not phallus 
was made for worshii>J But now we know that 
till tile SOTentil century A,D., at any rate, Siva 
ixk his liuaau form continued to bo worshipped, 
tliough already in the beginning of the Oupta 
period phallus worship was being foisted on the 
Siva cult. Aud, in Tact, the earliest represent a- 
tion of Linga that has been found in a Saiva 
temple is at OudiTnallam in South India, and, 
on thegi^unds of plastic art, it cannot possi1))y 
be assigned to any date prior to the dith century 
A.D. And even here, it is worthy of note, you 
do not see a mere Li):kgu, but also a standing 
figure cf Siva attached to it in front? showing 
clearly ibut even in this period the representa¬ 
tion of Siva was not eutiiely forgotten aud was 
not completely supplanted by Lh\ga.^ Another 

' JSBRA8., XVt, SOS. 

* T, A, QofrtiiAtU Rao> Sitintnit Tfil, J.. 

pt I, p. a 
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very e»vrly representation of plinJlus is tijat. sup¬ 
plied by the Lifiga stone found nenr tlie village 
of end inscriljed on the base.' The 

epigraph is dated 117 = A. 11., and 

speaks of tlie T<ihga as llliagaviln MabildeYn, 
showing a clear idcidlftcntiou of phallus with t^ivn 
in this instanoe. Ihit it inuRt liavo iakcui wonn*- 
time longer for the pliAllua to coinplotely supov- 
aede and supplant, nil over India, Ibodiuiuan 
form of Siva ns an object of \\ oj'»liip, Tor Siva 
in his human representation certainly occurs, 
as I have said above, on the coins of 
who flourished in the Arst half of tlie seventh 
century A.D. 


tlio wiUi corUiiaf lio j^i avciI tobfOAi liny (bnn Uioaa 

of Ibctlreeof KuiImiaa kiiifr. VfiiuitcvK (ciren rOO A.D.). 
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Connected with Siva /ire thu four god«, 
iSkanda, Kumara, Vi64kha and Mubdsejm. They 
are, however, regarded at proseut as only four 
different names of one and the same god, viz., 
Kaxtikeya. The well-known two ^•€r8ea of the 
Amarakosha, which includn theat* numcB, are 
taken as giving aeventeon niunes of this deity. 
In ancient times, however, th/'se four names 
denoted four different gods. Of course, the pas¬ 
sage from Ptttafijali’s ;iiohMli4hpa, which I have 
just referred to and which speaks of an imagedf 
Siva road© for worship, speaks also of Skanda and 
Visikha in that connection. This indicates that 
images not only of Siva but also of Skanda and 
Vifekha were made in Patafijali's lime for wor¬ 
ship, Here both Skanda and ViHkba have 
been mentioned. Certainly, H these two names 
had denoted hut a single deity, Patofijali would 
have mentioned only one, but as ht has used 
two names, it is clear that Skanda and ViJRkha 
must denote two different gods. But let*us see 
phot eoins teach us on this point. .Those of you 
who have studied the Kusbana coinage xieed not 
be told that wo have two types of HuyiahkaS * 
ooi&s which are of great interest to us in this 
eonaeotion. One typo hears on the reverse three 
goda who have been named Skande, KumdiXA 
and Visikha, and another*, fom* gods mmied 
Skanda, Sum&ra, Vi£&khaand MakSeeoaJ As 
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ivU theso names hevo each a figure corresponding 
to it, is it possible to douht that Skanda, 
Kum&ra, Yfeikha and ^fah&8ena represent four 
different god.s? The coins tliuH convey to iw an 
imporlaut piece of mythological knowledge, 
whioii we do not yet know from any other 
source. Huviskhn, most of you are aware, 
Aourished in the second half of the second cen¬ 
tury A. D., a)nl tlie Amarakoslm is now*a*days 
being assigned to tlm tth ceniui'y A. D.' As 
the intevval between the two is not very great, a 
doubt may naturally arise as to whether we are 
right in taking the two N'crses from the Amara- 
kosha as giving uh seventoeii nameA of only one 
god, vi:., KiVi'like.va. The two verses in ques* 
trioD consist of four lines, and strange to say, 
none of these lines mentions more than one of 
the four gods Skanda, Kumftm, Vi^skba and 
MahSaenn. Thus the Arst line )\as Maliiaena, 
the second Skanda, thf^ third ViM^kba, end the 
fourth*KumIUu only. Had we not rather take 
dadb line separately and say that it really 
mteuds setting forth the different names of each 
ow- of these four gods instead of saying as we 
beeVk doing up, till now that all the four 
\iak& tc^ether give sere d teen names of one and 
^ same god ? 

• Ton will thud see what light is thrown amd 
On. what various aspects of the ancient history 
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of India by the study of coins. But it is 
impossible, I am afraid, to perceive the full 
importance of numismatics unless we select 
eoios of any particular class or period and 
find oot what cumulative effect their critical 
study produces. I will show you what I mean 
by giving only one instance, vis., the group 
of coins struck by the Greeks settled in and 
about north-west India. Of course,! have already 
referred to their extreme importance in respect of 
the political history of the Indo-Bactrfan rule. 
I shall therefor© i^efrain from doing so here. 
But the question that presents itself to us at 
t!)© very outset and even before we can think of 
deducing their political^ history is: when and 
where did the Greeks first come in contact with 
tlie people of India? I know some of you may 
say: “ Of course, in the time of Ps^ni,” for does 
he not in one Sutra teach us the formation of the 
word YavfrnM which is deriyetl fiom Yfwatw, 
and which, as KstySy/ma tells \3s, signifies ' the 
writing of the Yavanas or Greeks?'" Bat 
this is just the misfortune of Pauioi, for, because 
he menti^s the word TaA>ana in his SQtra, be is 
at once dragged down to the 4th century B.O., 
to a p^nod after the iovasloa of Alexandtt. 
The internal evidence, which was adduced'^ong 
ago by Goldsthoker and 6ir Eamkrishnn Btfaik 
d^kar and vluch must perforce place 

in the 6th century B.C:, is set.-aeide. 
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although it is of an irrefragible character, and 
most of the European scholars will not even 
entertain the idea that the Yavanas or Greeks 
might possibly have been on the borders of India 
long before Alexander, and that FaiUBi’s refer¬ 
ence to this people is tims perfectly compatible 
with thn date assigned to him by GoldstQcker 
and Sir Ramkrishna, Tn fact, I confess that 
the possibility of the Yavanae having come in 
contact with tlio people of India long prior to 
the time of Alexander had suggested itself to 
me when I first took up the study of the A&Dka 
inscriptions. Hook Edict XIII, as most of you 
must be aware, speaks of five Greek kings, 
whose kingdoms were, of course, outside India, 
at any rate, outside tho dominions of A^oka. 
But I am not referring here to the passage 
which contains the name of these Greek poten* 
tates. 1 am alluding here to that part of the 
edict whicli gives the list of tliose peoples whose 
countries were included in Anoka’s empire. And 
this list, he it noted, begins with these very 
Yonas, after whom are mentioned Kambojas, 
Gandhftrss and so forth. The question here 
arises r Who were these Yavanas ? Of course, 
they were Greeks. But where are they to be 
p&bed? It is no doubt tempting to say that 
they may have occupied Bactria which was 
csrfeinly associated with Greek rule, at a some- 
wifflt later period, at any rate. In A$oka*e time 
i 
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we know that Bactria was comprised in tlje 
Syrian empire of Antioohus Tiieos. We learn 
from the Greek historians, T'rogias, Justin and 
Stiabo, that it was Diodotus who first made 
Bactria independent. He was a Satrap of tlus 
province under Anliochus I’heos, and it was 
after the doatli of this monarch that Diodotus 
tohk advantage of tlie disturbances that foDowed 
it and managed to make himsali independent. 
It is therefore impossible to locate the Ton as 
of Rock Edict XIII in Baotria, because this 
ediot was promulgated when Antioch us Theos 
was living, his name being actually specified 
therein. Which country, then, did these Yonas 
occupy? Of course, it must have bordered on 
Gandhdra, which is mentioned immediately after 
it in AJoka’s inscription. And I suspect that it 
has to be identified with Aria or Araohosia which 
were the two provinces ceded by Seleucuos to 
Chandragupta and which must have been 
inherited intact by ASoka. I admit it is not 
possible to locate these Ton as exactly, but this 
much is oertiun that they were outside the 
kingdom of Antioohus Theos, and lived in 
ASbka's empire in a territory adjoining Gandhah^ 
b'ht outdde India. But when could they haw * 
come and settled there? Did they coma witilh 
Alexander? I^o, this is not possible, beeaae^ 
the ilaeedohian aotiqueror did not leave behirf 
\dm any permanent settlements in or near ZodiA 
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Of course^ he may have left some Greek 
garnsoD!)> but certainly a province is not named 
after the race of garrisoned soldiers. It is only 
when a tribo or people comes in such terrifio 
masses as to outnumber the original inhabitants 
that it gives its name to the province so occupied 
by them. "We have many such instances, e.^.,of 
the Abhiras, Guv jams and so on.' The idea 
of a mere garrison imparting the name of its 
race to the country where it is sbitroned is, I am 
afraid, utterly inadmissible, if not even ludicrous. 
In all likelihood, the Yavanas of Rock Edict 
XIII must have come and settled in large 
numbers in some outlying province of India 
long before Alexander. But if wc assume that 
the Yavanas had tlieir colony in a territory 
conterminous to India, they most have eiercised 
some sort of political independence and for at 
least some period, and have we, you may 
naturally ask, got any evidence to that effect? 

. ATiri this <|uestion numismatios is, I think, in.a 
position to answer in the affirmative. Coins, 
ttmiJar to those of the earliest type of Athens, 

* are known to have been oolleoted from the 
. north-west frontiers of India. They bear hekd 
-of Athena on the obverse and owl on the revets.* 
And the question must naturally arise: Why-'ire 
ttiey to be found in the frontier provinces of 
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India ? It is no doubt possible to fciy that these 
owls ot Athens, as this type of coinage is called, 
were carried to India in the course of commerce,^ 
Similar otok liave also been picked up in 
Southern Arabia Ifelix.- But none of the oxoU 
found in the cast are of the types known 
from Athens. In the case of this Semitic country, 
again, it is not impossible to say that they may 
have travelled there as a result of commercial 
intercourse, because they are generally counter- 
marked on the obverse with Sabaean letters or 
are scratched with a Sabaean monogram on the 
reverse. ‘When a foreign money for the first 
time comes into circulation along with the native 
coinage of a country, all the new specimens 
are tested, and those, which are found not defi¬ 
cient in weight or (quality of metal, are sanctioned 
by marking them with an official stamp, which 
may consist of a single letter or symbol. These 
official stamps are no doubt noticeable on the 
owls of Athens brought to light in South Arabia. 
But they are conspicuous by their absence on 
those recovered on the frontiers of India. It 
cannot be doubted that the practice of coun* 
teymarking foreign coinage in cixc;Uation was 
observed in or near India also, for we do know 
that the silver Persian sigloi which were curreni 

* xo., p. a 5V. 
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in fch© Punjab bear distiaotly Indian coiinter- 
marJ(8.' When, therefore, no countermarks are 
traceable on the ou>l$ of Athens picked up from 
the frontier region of India, it is not reasonable 
to say that they were brought there with the 
expansion of ccromerce. The natural inference 
must be that they were native to some outlying 
district of India which was peopled by the 
Havanas or Greeks. And os the original owU 
of Athens have been assigned to circa 594f560 
a Greek colony, it is possible to infer, 
may have been established near India about 
050 B.C.’ Thei^e cun, after nil, be noth log 
strange in Filului ftourishing in the 6th century 
B.C. and in his referring also to YavanftuI, the 
writing of the Greeks. In fact, if it is not 
admitted tliat the Greeks had a settlement near 
India before Alexander, how is it possible, I 
ask, to unravel the enigma about tho coins of 
Sophytes ? Sophytes, you know, ruled over a 
province somewhere in the Western Punjab 
when Alexander invaded India, and as he 
acknowledged speedy submission to the Mace¬ 
donian emperor, he was ro-instated in his king* 
dom. Now, we have found some coins, which 
bear his head on the obverse and a cock and 


* /JUS., leoi, S74 aod ff. 

* BiU'e Bitiarkal Oruk Oeiiu. 11. 

* For tb# «a;tre&9« probability of 6 otmiliu* Bomm aoWoiaotii at or 
aoar Uadu* In tho KadraA Froaidoiiey m» JTUS., 100^ dias. . 
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his name in Greek character on the I'everse. 
When could he have struck these coins ? This 
is the most puzzling question to answer. Did 
be strike them after the death of Alexander but 
before the Punjab was subjugated b; Oiiandra> 
gupta? Then it is very strange that we do not 
see the bust of Alexander instead of bis. 1)V)r 
up to B.C. SOO, i.6.y till the extinction of the 
old royal line of Macedonia, we find that all 
the generals of Alexander retain the name and 
bust of Alexander on their coins, and if Sophy fees 
waa no better and perhaps even worse in point 
of political power than these generals, does it 
not look the height of presumption for him to 
have his own name and bust on the coins in¬ 
stead of those of Alexander who was doubtlesa 


his overlord? And if it is the height of pre¬ 
sumption to have his name and bust on coins, 
if they are supposed to be struck after the death 
of Alexander, would it not be sheer folly on bis 


part if he ieaued them when Alexander was 
actually alive and iu the Punjab ? I am afraid, 
the only way to get over this difficulty is to 
suppose that Sophytes struck hie coins before 
Alexander invaded India and before he lost his 
independence. Now, if Sophytes was an Indian 
by extraction, how is it possible to account for 
the presence of a bust and the employment of the 
Greek ohavacter before the Maoedonian conquest 
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THd only explanation that ia plauaible is that 
he was a Greek prinoe in India before the 
advent of Alexander. I know Sophy tee is 
not coDsiderod to be a Greek name. It has' 
been taken to be identical with the Sanskrit 
SaabhGti.* But there is nothing strange in a 
Greek taking a Hindu name immediately before 
the Kaurya period^ if another Greeks shortly, 
after, i.e., in Anoka’s time, adopts a Persian 
zxame, vie., Tush&npa.^ 

But if the Greeks really coiKiuered some 
region near the north-west frontiers of India 
and were settled there, as no doubt numismatio 
oonsiderations lead ue to conclude, is thero any 
reference to such a fact in any one of the 
accounts drawn up by the Macedonian historians 
of India about the time of .\lexander*8 invasion? 
If the Greeks really established a colony in a 
border pro via ce of India, it is inconceivable that 
such a thing which would be of supreme interest, 
to a Greek should be ignored by any historian 
of Alexander’s time. Do we then, as a matter 
of fact, dad any reference to it in the work of 
any Greek historian ? This is the natural ques* 
tton that must arise here and wluch you will no 
doubt expect me to tackle even though I may 
have to deviate strictly from the subject of 
to-nigbt’s lecture. And I am glad to say that 

* EapMo’e Indio, 162.S: COilT., f. 
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there are two passages in the Fifth Book of 
Arrian’s work which in my opinion answer this 
question and thus corroborate the numismatic 
evidence.^ The passages in question, to which 
Mr. Hemchandra llayohaudhuri was the hrst to 
draw my attention, give a description of the city 
and people o! Nysa which was situated between 
the Flophen and the Indus. The deputies of 
Nysa, who waite<l upon Alexander, themselves 
told the Macedonian monarch that their city 
was founded by Dionysos as he was 
returning to the shores of Greece after conquering 
the Indian nation and that he called it Nysa after 
the name of his nurse Nysa, and in proof of their 
statement that Dionysos was their founder 
adduced the* fact that Ivy which grew nowhere 
else in the land of the Indians grew in their 
city. In fact, anybody who carefully reads 
these passages will l}e convinced that Dionysos 
here is a veal Hellenic deity and not any Hindu 
god in Hellenic garb aud that the account 
dearly points to Nysa having been a Greek 
colony. 

Let us now look at the coins of the Indo- 
Bictrian Greeks from the religious point of 
view. Tou will perhaps wonder what new. thing 
can possibly be taught by this class of coins. 


^ UcOrtadle^s Aneknt I’tdia ; iU IsMfisA; by AUtandfr 
7S.S0, for u Moioot burtM ^ood, bm lA., 1909,144. 
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And you may natumlly ask r What new contri¬ 
bution these coins can possibly make to the 
knowledge of Hellenic pantheon which we 
already possess from more direct and exhauaCivc 
sources ? Let us, however, see whether it is 
possible to approach the study of these ooins 
from a new angle of vision. If Sopbytes was a 
Greek of tlie time of Ale^tandcr and yet he 
adopted ^ Hindu name, is it not possible to say 
that some of the Indo-Baotrian kings must have 
embraced Hindu religion ? Or if you \7nnt to 
leave Sophytes out of account, do we not know 
that during the regime of Antialkidus when the 
Indo-Bactrian rule u'as in the heyd'^y of iU 
glory, liis very ambassador Heliodorus, a Greek, 
had become a BhAgavata, a devotee of Tasudeva? 
How is it then possible to think tinvt none of the 
Tndo-Bactrian kings was a Hindu ^ Isituiot 
therefore possible to study their coins roore 
closely and from this view-point ? In this con* 
neotion, allow roe to invite your attention to the 
square bronze coins of Eucratldes. The deity 
^uriDg on the revei'se has been taken to be 
Zeus seated on throne who holds a wreath and 
a palm branch and has fore-part of elephant in 
front of him,* There is also a Kharoshtbl ins-, 
oription on the reverse, which reads KaviMye 
..naffata~de9<»fa and means “ the cttyHi»4ty“^ 


$4 importance: of numismatic-? 

KfipUl/’ Now, Kapi^I was » Hindu town and 
has been referred to in one of Paninrs Sutvae 
as a place where good wine was brewed.^ Evi¬ 
dently, therefore, the divinity figuring on the 
coin is a Hindu one, being the naQottt'defmia of 
E&piSl, and yet it lias been so figured on the 
coin that it cai; l)e easily mistaken for a Gieek 
deity and has actually been mistaken for Zeus 
by tlie nuraiematists, as we have soen. The 
term nagara-iUvata occurs on anotlier coin also, 
wbicli unfortunately cannot be assigired to any 
.king as the legends on it have not been preserved 
whole and entire. On the obverse le a goddese 
with the Eharoshtbl legend [Ta‘\khalutadi- 
dffOQda^ which has been taken to mean the 
tutelary divinity of Puehkalavatl. Pushkalavatt 
also was a Hindu city, and yet we find that the 
goddess on this coin wears Greek dress and a 
mural crown which is the emblem of a Greek 
civic deity. The natural inference from a study 
of these coins is that mere Greek dress an^ 
emblems do not stamp a deity as necessarily a 
Hellenic one and that a Hindu divinity may 
appear under Hellenic garb on Indo-Bactrian 
coins. The Greeks were notorious for identify¬ 
ing foreign deities with their own so long as 
there were any characteristics in common. For 


'IV, aw. 

* jrUS., IK*, 787, 
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do we not know that Me^aathenes, e.ff., oalla 
Kpi$h9a or rather BaJarfima of Matliuii, 
Heraklee, and Siva of the hills, Dionysos ? Nay, .. 
that some of the deities occurring on the coins 
of the Indo'Baotrian Greek princes may not he 
Eellenio, though they are invested with HeUeoic 
attributes, was suspected long ago by Percy 
Gardner. “On coins of Demetrius/^ says this 
etoinont numismatist, “Artemis is sometimes 
radiate, on coins of Agnthocles Zeus bears in Ills 
hand the three-headed Hekate, Herakles crowns 
iiimself vvith a wreath, i’allas appears In short 
skirts, and many other such strange forms of 
Greek deities appear. To search out the reasons 
of these variations of type, reasons to be found 
probably in many instances in the influence of 
local Indian or Persian legend or belief, would 
be a very attractive task, and not hopeless, con¬ 
sidering the data furnished us by the legends of 
the gold Indo-8oythic coins. The earliest of the 
clearly Indian types to make its appearance is a 
dancing-girl, wearing long hanging ear-Hngs 
and oriental Uousera, on tbe money of Fantaleon 
and Agathoolee. As we come to a later period, 
non*Hellenic types, or types in which there is a 
non-Hellenic element, gradually make thedr 
way on tbe coins. On coins of Philoxenus and 
Telepbus we find a radiate figure of a sun-god, 
holding a long sceptre. On those of Aznyntas and 
Hermaeus we find the head of a deity wearing 
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Phrygian cap, whence issue rays.”* 1 am 
eorry 1 had to quote ibis long extract here, but 
as Percy Gardner is looked upon aa a very great 
authority on this subject, his opinion must be 
oonsidei.*ed to be invaluable. And you have just 
seen what that opinion is. Ho clearly admits 
that some types of Greek deities are fantastic 
even according .to the Hellenic standard and 
that some contain an unmistakable non»Hellenic 
element. It is a matter of regret that no numis¬ 
matist has gone farther than where Percy 
Gardner left this line of inquiry, but what I 
have said is enough to show to you that the 
Indo-Baetrian Greeks ^ere by no means slow to 
be influeoced by Indian and other religious 
beliefs with which tbey came in contact. The 
exact character and extent of this influence can 
.be determined only by a critical study of their 
coins, and the results of such a study, I have 
CO doubt, will form an important cootribution 
tp the religious history of India, if not of the 
worid. 


‘ BUOGBKl., I*il.i?ia. 
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Antiquity op Coinage in India 

T Ijelifsre, you still i^meniber the woi’ds v^'bicli 
tbo President ot the bunt Ovi<*ntftl Conference 
used in regard to the mentAlity of the European 
and the Indian scholar towards Oriental subjects. 
“ The fndian^a tendency,'* said he, ** may be to¬ 
wards rejecting foreign influence on the develop- 
ment ot his country's civilisation and VO claim 
high anti({uity for some of xhe occurrences in its 
history. On the other hand, the European scho¬ 
lar's tendency is to trace Greek, Roman or 
Christian influence at work in the evolution of 
new points and to modernise the Indian histori¬ 
cal and literary events.'* It is not possible to 
determine how fav these words are true of the 
Indian scholars in regard to the ancient Indian 
numismatics, because there is hardly any one 
amongst them yet who has seriously devoted him* 
’ self to this subject, hut it must be admitted that 
they are true of some of the European scholars 
who were or are looked upon ns authorities on 
this, subject. Their attempt seems to have been 
unconsciously to prove that* the inventiem of 
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coinage was not incUgenons to India and that tbc 
Indians learnt tlia art of stamping money either 
from the Babylonians or from the Greeks, and 
tiiafc again certainly not prior to B.C. HOO or 700. 
' Thus Tames Prinsep, to whom must always go the 
honour of having unravelled the most ancient 
Indian alphabet, the Brfihml Hpi thought that 
the Hindus derived their knowledge of coinage 
from the (rreeks of Bactria. And although 
^terwards he had to admit Chat the Hindus had 
an indigenous currency of precious me tala, he 
persisted in at least maintaining that from the 
time the Gi’eeks entered India “ may he assumed 
the adoption of a die-deviesy or of coined money 
properly so called, by the Hindus/'^ And aa 
Priosep WM Assay Jfaater of the Calcutta Mint, 
his words naturally carried great weight. « Audit 
is not strange if we find that H. H. Wilson, the 
autitor of the Ariana Antiqua, also indulged in 
suriaise, aad asserted that it was “ likely that the 
ouMenoy of the country consisted chiefly, if not 
exolosiv^y, of lumps of gold and silver not bearing 
aiayompressioa, until the Hiudue had learned the 
ueefujnesaof money from their Baotrian n^h* 
hours, and-from their, com raeroe, especial y with 
Rome.”"' At'the time when'Priflsep and Wilson 
wrote, thew were two- other numismatiats, both 
of EngKshaiefr, Alexander Cunningham 
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and Edward Thomast, who, howcTcr, held Ihe 
opposite Tiew,and maintained the exiatenoo of an 
indi^enoua Tiidian coinage, But theic arguments, 
forcible and coge)it though the^ were, were left 
unUeedod, and the tendency of asBigning a later 
date and tracing almost everything Indian that 
is good or ori|»i(iii] to a foreign source, which is 
so natural h> some European writers, le^asserted 
itaelf, probably with gi-eater vigour. Thus 
Jamea Kennedy holds that the punch^marhvd 
coins, or the ICftrslutpaijns as ilipy w'ere known to 
the ancient Hindus, which form the most ancient 
money in'India, were copied from Babylonian 
originals after the opening of' maritime trade 
ill the sixth oontuvy B.C.^ V. A. Smith's 
view is substantially the same. In his article on 
Numismatics, which he contributed to the Imps- 
fial Gazetteer, he says as follows: “ Tiio Introduc¬ 
tion into India of the use of coins, that is to say, 
motallic pieces of dehnite weight autbentioated 
as currency by marks recognised as a guarantee 
of value, may be ascribed witli much probability 
to the seventh oentury B.C., when foreign raapi*> 
time trade seems to have begun. There is i*eaBon 
to believe that the necessities of commerce with 
foreign merchants were &e immediate occasion 
for the adoption by the Indian people of a metal¬ 
lic currency as well as of alphabetical writing.”* 

’ JAIB., 188S, P 375 * ff. 
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In bis OaialoffM of Ooum in the Indian 
-^^Cafcu^/a, ho gires & bvter d&te to the 
earliest coinage of the earliest type of the 

KSrsliSp&QAS being assigned by him to 500 or 
600 B.C.* 

Such, in short, are the theories held by most 
of the Euro[)ean mimismatisU in regard to the 
origin and antiquity of the Indian coinage. The 
view that the knowledge of the stamped or die* 
struck coins the Hindus obtained from the Bac- 
trUn Oroeks, which was originally started by 
James Prinsep, is no longer oonnlenanced by 
namismatisli of any repute. As early as 1H55 
when, Sir, then Mr., E. 0. Bayley was Deputy 
Oboimissioner of the ICangra District in the 
Punjab, were disco reied a number of si I re r ooias 
** oorapruing speoimr ns of Antimachus IC, Phi« 
loxenes, Lysias, Antialkidas, nod Meu'Lnder, toge¬ 
ther with a few punch •marked pieces, the last 
being much uforn^ whilst all the Greek coins were 
oompantirely Evidence of a more con- 

Tincing nature has been furnished by a find of 
coins made in Sir John Idarshall's ezoarations at 
IVzila during the cold season of the year 1912* 
18. In the Bir hfound, the earliest of tbe three 
otties till then ezeaVated by him there, be lighted 
upon a small board in tbe shape of one hundred 
and seTenfy-hTe punch-marked coins along with 

» ooiu^., I» 
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tt gold coin of Diodotua struck in the name of 
Antioclius ir of Syria,* It will thus he seen that 
the hoard belongs to a period when Diodotus was 
still a Satrap of Antiocims and before he declared 
the independence of Bactria. Am the punch- 
marked coins of this deposit ace time of a 
time when Buctria was still subordinate to the 
Soleukidau power, it is not, possible to assort now 
that tlie Hindus learnt tlie art of coinage from 
tlicir Bftctrian Greek neighbours. Bven numia* 
matic considerations pointed to tlie same in¬ 
evitable conclusion, was contended long 
ago by Alexander Cunningham. If the 
Hindus liad derived their knowledge of coin¬ 
age from the Greeks, tlio tyi>es, shape, and 
standard of all thoir money would have been 
Greek,’* * The Baotrian Greek ooine are round 
in form, conform to the Attic standard, and con¬ 
tain invariably a bust on the obverse and a 
Eellen io dei fcy on th e reve rse. The earlics t Hindu 
coins, on the other hand, are mostly squaro in 
form, correspond to any but the Attic standard, 
and, in point of typo, have never shown any bust 
or any Hellenic divinity on any one of their aides, 
Besides, they are utterly without inscriptions 
which are invariably found on Bactrian Greek 
coins. In these circumstances, to say that the 
Hindus are indebted to the Bactrian Greeks for 

‘ ASI..Aa., 19XS49. pp. 41.S. 

• NOiir., Xirr (1873), 818, 
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the art of stamping money is a meto gratuitous 
supposition unwarranted by any facts or rather 
opposed to all facts. It ia no wonder, therefore, 
if the modern followers of Prinsep and Wilson 
have given up this assailable position, and arc 
now taking their stand on the ground that the 
art of coin'inaking was adopted by the imitative 
Hindus, somewhat earlier, i.e., between 500 and 
700 B.C., but doubtless from some foreigners, 
possibly the Babylonians. You may perhaps ask 
whether Cunningham and Thomas, who, repre¬ 
senting the other view, have any successors at 
present just as Prinsep and Wilson liave Kennedy 
and Smith, and I may therefore inform you that 
amongst the modern numismatists Prof. Bapson 
is the only one who holds that the most ancient 
coinage of India was developed independently of 
any foreign influence.‘ In regard to their date, 
however, he says that its earliest specimens ai^e 
probably as early as tile beginning of the 
4th century B.C. only.® 

I confess, I cannot possibi; understand bow 
Kennedy and Smith can bring themselves to 
regard the KSrshapanas, the earliest coinage of 
India, as a foreign' importation. Both again go to 
the extent of saying that the Hindus adopted the 
art of coin-making just as they learnt the useful¬ 
ness of alphabet^from foreign country. This is. 


' J»A9., 2SS6. 969 a ff. 
* I0„8. 
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iudeod» a most Astounding assertion. Of course, 
there was sometliing to ho said in favour of those 
who held that the Brabmi, the oldest Indian 
alpliabet, was derived from tUe Semitic script, 
as no doubt was contended hy Wel)er and BtthJer. 
We had Iwth BrShmt and Semitic alphabets 
before ns for our seeiitiny. We could very well 
seo tJiat tliere were many cliaracters which bore 
close resemblance to cacli other, and were intend¬ 
ed to denote tlie same sound. Again, it was 
almost conclusively shown that tlio Brohml like 
all Semitic alphabets, was originally written 
from right to left. Besides, the earliest Semitic 
script was definitely known to be earlier than the 
earliest form of the Brahmi lipi. When, there¬ 
fore, Biihlor wrote on this subject, he was 
certainly right in maintaining that the Brahmi 
was derived from the Semitic xoript, though, as 
I showed you last year, we have now to abandon 
this theory in the light of the evidence furnished 
by certain pre-historic artifacts. But what are 
the grounds for saying that tho Hindus adopted 
their metallic currency from foreign source, as 
is no doubt asserted by Kennedy and Smith? 
Have they found any coins outside India of a' 
period prior to 600 or 700 B.C. and of a type 
closely corresponding to the KSrshapa^ ? le 
theie any evidence at all to show that there was 
foreign coinage, of a date anterior to 600 or 
^00 B.O. the earliest date assigned by them to 
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the KarshSpanas, which tliTOiigli identity or 
at any rate extreme similarity ot type can rightly 
be called to l}e their prototype? 1 confess I am 
not a wave of any such foreign coinage, and care* 
fully as I have read the articles written by 
Kennedy and Smith on this subject, I do not find 
that they ever describe what sort of foreign 
coinage this was or even attempt to adduce any 
shred of evidence to show that such a coinage 
at all existed outside India. In these circum¬ 
stances is it not absurd to asscTerate that the 
Hindus learnt the use of coinage from foreigners 9 
Does it not clearly indicate that suclian ipa^ dixit 
has been prompted by notiuug but the propen* 
sity of ft ttribu ti ng every thing u seful or c le ver in 
Indian art to an extraneous origin ? I emphati* 
cftlly and without any fear of contradiction 
maintain that the Karshapsjja coinage, which is 
the earliest metallic currency whose specimens 
are found in India, has not yet bean definitely 
proved to be of foreign origin. 

To find out, however, whether there was any 
foreign induence on the earliest metallic our* 
reney of India, we must discuss the question : to 
what earliest period the art of coin-making in 
India is traceable. The question can be satis* 
factorily answered only by ransacking our litera¬ 
ture, sacred and profane, Brabmauio and Buddhist, 
and finding out wbat classes of coins were pre¬ 
valent at different periods before 400 B.O, which 
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is the earliest date assigned by Prof. Raps on to 
the KSrshapaaas. 

Now, if we take up Pacini's Ashfadhyayi 
which is useful not only fov tlie study of Sanskrit 
grammar but also for constructing the social, 
religious and economic history of India, we find 
that in adhy^ya V and pada 1 he mentiona 
certain affixes which have the sense of tena 
kritani, ue. ‘'purchs^ed with this price” and 
iad=arhaiii i.e. which deserves that.” You can 
at once perceive that here is a section which 
must throw some light on the economic condition 
of India in PSjjmi’.i time and the various media 
of exchange then prevalent. And, as a matter 
of fact, this natural expectation is more than 
fully realised througli a study of these Sutras, 
We are not, however, liere concerned witli a 
detailed specification of these media of exchange. 
Our present object is merely to ascertain whether 
there are any refereuces to the use of coins in 
PSpini’s work,and if so, what kinds are mentioned. 
And somewhat startling as it may appear, we 
notice that Patiini refers to at least seven kinds 
of coins. Not only does he speak of the Kar- 
sbspanas but also of Nialilcas, Satamanas and 
so forth. Pai>ini, as I have repeatedly told you, 
has to be assigned to the middle of the 6th 
century B.O, at the latest. And if seven different 
types of metallic currency were prevalent in • 
India about 550 P.C., the beginning of the art 
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of coin-making iii this country must be placed 
earlier than 700 B.O. 

But I can very ^?e]i imagine some sense of 
doubt crossing your mind. I liave no doubt said 
tliat Pftuini flourished about 550 B.C, Prof. 
Goldstucker and Sii* Ramkrisbna Bhandarkar 
would place him even earlier. But aa 1 have 
told you in my last lecture, this view is not 
shared I>y the European scholars in general. 
The argument about the anti^^uity of Indian 
coinage, which may be leased upon the study of 
Paoini's Stltraa as I have done just now, will, I 
am afraid, not am'j conviction to them, as they 
drag Pauiui down to 350 B.O. We must, there¬ 
fore, base our argument on that section of Indian 
literature, about the early date of whicli there 
is a general consensus of opinion among 
European scholars. And what other works can 
present themselves to our mind in this connec¬ 
tion than the 'Jatakas or Buddha’s Birth Stories 
which form an important part of Buddhist 
literature ? The Jataka stories may not perhaps 
constitute the earliest dass of this literature, 
but certain it is that they represent a social and 
political condition prior to tho rise of Buddhism 
and belonging to the sixth or even seventh 
century B.C. This is the opinion not of Indian 
antiquarians but of European scholars, such as 
Buhler and Prof. Rhys Davids.' Let us, therefore, 


‘ Sflbler {Ifi., III. is a S) refer* tbe fiaMbteS OasM “ (« 
tbe fifth end poeiiblj t« tbe eixtb esatvy B.C." ; *sd m he the( 
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see what tho Jutaka tales t^ach us on this point, 
i.c. whether they apeak o! ony class or classes 
of coins which were current in India at the early 
period. 

Now, any one who carefully studies Pacini’s 
Sutras and the Jataka stories cannot ))ut be 
impressed by the fact that botli depict ancient 
India of practically the same period. It is not, 
therefore, surprising if we find the same classes 
of coins referred to in both. But PaninPs 
Ash^adhf/ai/l, just because it consists of aphorisms, 
cannot be expected to throw much light on this 
subject beyond the mere mention of fclie deno¬ 
minations of coins. The case is, however, 
different in regard to the Buddhist Jatakas. As 
they portray social and economic India of the 
7th century B.C., it is here that we can clearly 
see what part, insignificant ov important, stamped 
metallic currency played in the manifold trans¬ 
actions of the people at that early period. Let 
us, in the first place, see whether there was any 
gold currency in India at that time. Of course, 
as India was the land of gold in those days at 
least, we must naturally expect some sort 
of gold coinage to hare been then prevalent. 
And we certainly find that our expectations are 

the Jitaka Korica ato ioAne from “ tbs old jtra.Baddhiitk nfttiontl 
tradiUon of lodla" And ^Iia( ibo stnM of ofrijiMiion JoKribod in tbom 
" a in Yuiou mpoota priiDiUvo," th« lifo portrv^ Uieai moAt bo 
aisigaod io Ebe urooth, ob bho IftbMfc ebo sistb, ceotoi? B.O. For 
nbjB T>»w8, Mia, 2074. 
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not unfounded. Por we read of at least three 
Masses of gold coiiuvge in the Jiltalca literature. 
And ae gold is tlie most preciojs metal of which 
coins can bo manufactured, it is only in con¬ 
nection with hoards of money, munificent gifts 
and so forth that m q find gold colas mentioned. 
Thus the Kuliaka^atabv' gives us an amusing 
story of a scamp of an ascetic who goes to a 
village and lives in a hermitage built hy a ioc^d 
JCutumbika or farmer. Taking the ascetic to be 
a model of goodness, the I'armer brings Ids 
hundred niehkas of gold to tlie hermitage and 
there buries them, requesting him to keep wTitcIi 
over them. Confiding iu the pious protesta¬ 
tions of the liormifc, the farmer goes off, hut the 
former covertly removes the gold and buries it 
in the wayside. The very next day the ascetic 
takes leave of tlie farmer, but returns shortly 
softer to return a straw from the farmer’s roof 
which has stuck in his matted hair but which 
does not belong to him. This over-manifestation 
of moral seositiveness arouses the suspicion of a 
shrewd trader who has baited on the outskirts 
of the village and who forthwith sees the farmer 
and warns him. iway they hasten in hot 
pursuit, catch the rascal, and kick and cuS him 
till he shows to tbeof where he hid the gold. 
The trader, who is the Bodhisattva of this story, 
rebukes the ascetic, saying ; 8o a hundred 
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Nwhkas did not trouble your conscience so much 
as that straw.’* Here then a specific class of 
coins—gold coins—is mentioned, vis. Nisbhas, 
for the valuation of a ricii farmer’s boarding. 
Only two references to Nishkas may he given 
out of the many which I was able to trace in 
the Jstakas. Some of you are pretty well con¬ 
versant witli the Vessantara Jstoka, which, 
among other things, tells u$ how Vessantara, 
King of Sibi, who Jiad retured to a forest, gives 
over his son and daughter completely to a 
Br&bman called Jujaka.' Of course, the children 
are reluctant to go, and he comforts them by 
saying : “ Son Jali, if you wish to become free, 
you must pay the Brahman a thousand Nisbkae. 
But your sister is very beautiful; if any person 
of low birth should give the Brahman so 

much to make her free, he would break her 
birthright. None but a king can give all things 
by the hundred : therefore if your sister would 
be free, let her pay the Brahman e hundred male 
and a hundred'female slaves together with ele¬ 
phants, horses, bulls and Nisbkas, all a hundred 
each/' Thus did he price the children and com¬ 
fort them, and taking water in his waterpot he 
poured it out, giving the Brahman this precious 
gift of his children. Here we have a father be¬ 
fore us, putting a price upon his children ; and 
as the latter are erf the royal blood, naturally this 
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price has to be the lieaviest, and tlie coins to 
appraise it must necessarily be ot the highest 
value. The Nishkaa here specified must, there¬ 
fore, represent t)ie highest order of gold coins. 
We now turn to a third J&taka, the Great Being 
of which story is a anako-king called Champeyya 
vrho allows himself to be caught by a snake- 
charmer for liis good. By making the snake 
perform to the crowd of a frontier village the 
snake-charmer earns as much as one thousand 
KSrshapauas in one single day.^ Desire of fur¬ 
ther gain irr^pels him to go to the capital-town, 
Vsra^asl. While the performance to the local 
king is going on, the wife of the snake-king 
suddenly makes her appearance and offers a 
handsome ransom, one of the numerous items 
of which is one hundred Nishkas.’ In this 
J&taka we find two classes of coins specified, vie, 
the KSrshSpaoas and Nisbkas. The first evi¬ 
dently are the silver and the second the gold 
money of the country of KSsi. 

it is, however, a mistake to suppose that 
Nishkas were the only class of gold coins known 
to the Jataka literature. Not unfrequently we 
meet with an expression in which the words 
hirar^a and euvarm are associated together. 
Thus the Bhfiridatta Jstaka gives ue another 
tale of a snake-king tamed by a snake-chariner 

• nU,, IT. 468. 6. 
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who amassetl a fortune by making him assume 
various appearances and exhibit dancing powers. 
At the very first performance that he gave in 
a village, the people, we are told, were so pleased 
that they heaped on him Mva^yat suvaripa, voBirat 
ffAwhifcSrrtand the like.^ Of course, va^tra and 
alaiiikaj'a mean ‘garments^ and ‘ornaments’ 
respectively. But what about and 

For both signify ‘gold,’ and conse¬ 
quently one of these words becomes superfluous. 
On the other hand, suvar})a denotes a specific 
kind of gold coins, which the other word. wz. 

does not. It is true that Suvan^a 
denotes a certain weight as well as a gold coin 
of this weight, and it is no doubt powble to 
suppose that in this particular Jfttaka story, the 
word aweary means merely gold bullion of this 
weight. But according to this supposition, 
sauffTOrt, like the other word, ois. hirar^yo; would 
signify gold only, and thus there remains no 
distinction between the two. Are wc not there¬ 
fore compelled to infer that in this as 

iu other places where it is associated with 
hirmya must stand not for ‘ gold * but a ‘ type 
of gold coins ’ ? But this is not all, For in the 

‘ TC. iSS. a The phru* VrotlSb.nnbjAs <»Murs »!«!> M, 

Ja6. VT, 99. 1S| vhiolk i« by * gield *nd cois ’ by Coir«ll sod 

SottM (p. 33). Tb« MQ19 pbrMS ii met with is Cco(i(y»’8 ^rthaSfatim 
843) iJso bat io its Ssoikrit fom. aod i« nndand by Hr. Shsiu- 
Sutrl M * bar sold Mi Mf sod gold' (p. 39£). Cootpue also JfiAS,, 
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J&fcaVa literature we read of gold coins of a 
still smaller denomination. I have been able 
to trace at least two references to a type of gold 
coins called Suvar^a-M&shalca. Thus in the 
Udaya-J&taka weare introduced to Udayabhadra 
and UdayabhadrS, who are brother and sister 
and yet become husband and wife. They are 
the king and queen of the K>bu kingdom. 
Udayabhadra dies, and becomes Sakxa in the 
Heaven of theThirty-tbree {Tfivatif}tsii’lih((^D(i/ut). 
And he comes to the mortal world one day to 
tempt his former wife with riches, by, we are 
told, lavishing encomium on her beauty and 
holding before her a golden dish replete mth 
Suvar^-Mashakas.^ Again, in the Sarbkbapala- 
J&taka we have a third instance of a snake-king 
being captured, this time, however, by a party 
of sixteen men. A rich landowner, who hap¬ 
pens to pass that way, sees the Bodhisattva in 
great agony, and, struck with compassion, 
releases him by making handsome gifts to those 
lewd fellows amongst which prominent mention 
is made of the Suvarna-MSshakas.^ But wbat 
is a Guvarua-Mdshaka, you may naturally ask 
me here? 1 may have something to tell you 
about it in my next lectures, but here it will be 
Buf&cient to state that is a imit in the 

weight system of Indian coins^e which differs 
in weight according as the coin is of gold, silver 
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or copper. And while, aa a rule, maslui denotes 
the weight, MSshaka denotes a coin of tins 
weight. A Suvar^-Mfishaka is, therefore, a 
gold coin which is equal to one iii&sh<i in weight 
according to the standard of gold coinage. And 
in the drst ot the two instances here quoted 
we have seen tliat Udayabhadra holds in front 
of his wife a plate lilled with Suvar^a-MSahakas, 
which, just because we are not told how many 
they were, cannot denote pieces of gold bullion 
but gold coins only,—such as were i*eady athand 
and could be got hold of at any time for waving 
them round a persoi^. As the plate is said to 
have been filled with Suvarna-Mgshakas, it fol¬ 
io n's that they were all distinct pieces, so that each 
one of them could be called a Suvarjia-Mashaka, 
and tliat each piece weighed one nia^ha. And are 
we to suppose tliat in this instance gold bullion 
was so adroitly chopped off, and just on the spur 
of the moment, that every bit weighed exactly 
one fii&ska and could thus be a separate piece 
by itself ? This is simply absurd. We thus 
perceive that in ancient India of tl\e sixth or 
perhaps of the seventh century B.O. no less 
than thr^e types of gold coins were current. 
Of the lowest value was the Msahaka, of a 
higher denomlDation was the Suvarua, and of a 
‘stillhigher denomination, the Nishka. 

There was yet another class of coins which 
is frequently referred to in the Jataka stories. 
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I mean the Karahftpai)A jvhout which most of 
you must have already heard. I do not wish 
to say much here about tjiia type as the whole 
of my next lecture will l)e deTOted to this sub* 
ject. The Kavsliapana, as w© read of it in the 
J&taka literature, was of three Tarieties accord¬ 
ing AS it was of gold, silver and copper. Gold 
Kftrshapai^, however, is seldom referred to, and 
the common types of B^ArshSpapa that we hear 
of are either silver or copper. How oxtenHive 
and deep the circulation of this type of money 
was in all the strata of the society of the seventh 
century B, 0. is clear even fi'om a cursory study 
of the j£taha tales, but this we shall see in the 
next lecture. 

I am afraid we cannot stop liere but must 
proceed further to find out whether there are 
any references to metallic currency in literature 
of a still earlier date than that of the Jatakas. 
You must have already guessed that it is the Vedic 
literature that I am here alluding to. No doubt, 
even here there is perceptible the tendency of 
sopie European scholars to drag down tbe various 
compositions of this literature to as late a period 
as possible. But even then it must be admitted 
that they have not been able to place them 
later than the age represented by tbe Jatakas. 
If we can, therefore, trace any mention of 
coined money in the Vedic literature, we can 
conclusively say that the use of this money was 
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known to India long long prio? to 600 or 700 
B.C, Let us therefore see whether the works 
comprising this literature make mention of the 
metallic currency. Some of you probably know 
that KatySyana’s SroMta-fndva contains a re¬ 
ference to a coin called Satamana. It is curious 
that thei'd is no mention of this class of coins 
anywhere in ilie Buddhist works, though the 
name occurs in a P&rini’s ^tra} and Kat^yana’s 
showing clearly that Sataraana was 
known till the Maurya period. The Sravio:- 
Sutra of KStyayana, in the chapter entitled the 
B>djaSuya'mruparj,am, refers to the Satamana coin 
in three consecutive Sfltras.^ But this Srattia^ 
Sutra probably is of the same period as the 
JStakas, and it may consequently be argued that 
it does not take us anterior to the time we have 
reached on the strength of these Buddhist Birth 
Stories. We must, therefore, go to Vedic com¬ 
positions which are prior in date to this Sstra. 
The class of writings, which are of an imme¬ 
diately prior period to the Srauta-Sctras are, of 
course, the Upanishads. The only coin name 
that we meet with in these works is Niehka 
which occurs thrice in the Chhfiipdogya.* But if 
we correctly interpret the passages of this Upa- 
nishad, the word nukka in them must be taken 

' ‘ V. 1. 27. 

* Oil V. 1. 99. 
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to signify “ a necklace ” wad not *' a coin.” We 
know that even in classical Sanskrit literature 
this word liad both these senaes. And as in the 
OhbSmdogya Upanishad the term nishka has been 
used in the sense of a “ necklace” only, it can¬ 
not serve our object, But if tlxo Upaniahada 
are not thus of any uae to us, the Brfthma^aa 
which are predecessors to the Upaniehads can 
be profitably brought into re^piiaition in this 
connection. Of this class of composition the 
Satapatha-BrShmana is perhaps the best known 
to us, as both a well-edited tost and a critical 
tranalaiioTi are available- Wc will therefore 
confine our main attention to ibis Br&hmana. 
Now, in the Ka^d* dealing with the Jiajasuya 
we have a section which treats of the Hatha- 
vimoohaniya oblations. And in connection 
therewith we are told that behind the right 
hind-wheel of the cart-stand the king fastens 
two ILOUNI) Satara&uas, which he has after¬ 
wards to give to the Brahman priests as bis fee 
for. this ceremony.* Again, in another place 
the same Br^majjia has the following: Three 
SatamSnas are the sacrificial fee for this (offer¬ 
ing). He presents them to the Brahman • for the 
Brahman neither performs (like the Adhvaryu), 
nor chants (like the Udgatri), nor recites (like 
ihe Eotn), and yet he is an object of respect: 
therefore he presents to the Brahman three 
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SatamSnas.”' Of course, Sayai>& in this and the 
preceding passage SaUzn&na to denote ^ a 
round plate/ but the case is not unlike that of 
Nftgojibhatta who, while commenting on the 
celebrated passage from the Mahsbhashya re> 
ferred to in my last lecture, interprets Maury as 
as idoUmakers. But just as no scholar will now 
understand Mauryos to mean idol-manufacturers 
but take them to denote the Maurya princes 
' only, no one can similAxdy explain the term 
SatamSna iu the way in which 8ayana has done, 
but he must interpret it to denote the datamana 
coin alone. Satam&oa may, however, have been 
one hundred >»5«a5 or ^unja berries in weight 
as explained by Say ana and accepted by Prof. 
Eggeling, but as it is spoken of as vj^lta or 
ROUND iu shape in the first of the two instances 
just adduced, it must stand for coined money 
wxd not mere bullion weighing one hundred 
puUfSi. J will (^uote two more passages from 
the Satapatha-Br&hmana, because iu them an¬ 
other olaes of coins have been mentioned side 
by side with Satainsna. The first passage is: 

' SwwrfMfrt Hraityam bhavati r^asy^^^avarud^ 
d^yaiSatamanam bhavati iatdyur^vai puru$hab.^ 
The second is : hiran^arfi dak^hina Suvar^m 
Satamanam tasy^ohiam.^ It will be seen that 
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here Suvar^a 19 associated with SatamAna, and 
both are called or gold. As SuTar^a is 

thus distinguished from hirattyot SuTaroa must» 
like &tam&na, denote a coin, and not simply 
*gold' as has been wrongly understood by Prof. 
Eggeling in hit translation of this BrAlimai^a. 
Two passages of similar import are noticeable 
also in the Taittirlya-Brftbmai^, which specify 
the reason why Satamilna is giren as a sacrificial 
fee. Here I shall cite one only, tit. Saiam^tnath 
bhavati faliyub purvtkab M-tndriyab dy»sAy« 
tv^&ndriye pr<UUi$h(hati} Nay, the very same 
passage is traceable in the Taittirlya«Saihbitfi,’ 
which, you are all aware, forms the SathhitA 
text of the Black Yajur^Veda. This raeana that 
the Satam&na type of coin was known to the 
Aryan India not only in the BrAhmana but also 
in the SathhitA period. 

The fourteenth or concluding EAnda of the 
datapatha-BrAhmaca* gires us a story about 
Tanaka, King of Videha. He bad celebrated a 
sacrifice In which he bestowed huge largesses 
upon the BrAhmaijis of the Euru^PaflchSla 
country. A curiosity sprung up in bis mind as 
to who was the best^read of these BrAhmaijis. 
He collected a thousand kine, and we are told 
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that to every single hom of each cofr •were 
tied ten padat^ and it was proclaimed that they 
should he taken away by him alone who is heat 
oognisant with brahiuan. l%e story further 
goes, as some of you here probably know, that 
Y&jQavalkya alone had the indomitable courage 
of claiming them. But we are not concerned with 
that part of the story. What we are here 
ooncemed with is to know what those pUd^ 
were, ten of which were fastened to each hom 
of the 00 ws. It has been suggested by B5ht- 
lingk and Roth, and accepted by Prof. Rhys 
Davids ' that the word p3da here denotes the 
fourth part of a certain gold weight but not a 
coin. Are we then to suppose that as the cows 
that were brought were one thousand in number, 
as each cow has two boros and as each liorn 
carried ten P^as, King Janaka ordered 20,000 
pieces of gold to bo hammered out, each again 
weighing Just ooe-fourth of a certain weight,—all 
this just on the spur of the moment when the 
idea of testing the erudition of the Brghmac^ 
occurred to him * ? I am afraid this idea would 
be too ridiculous for any scholar to entertain 
seriously in his mind. On the other hand, 
Fgda is known to be the name of a cob and 

‘ AOUO .p. t.B.S. 
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has bsen referred to in oue of P&i?ini’s sQtrns ‘ 
and also in an inscription of the tentli century 
A.D,® Of course, it must have denoted a coin 
wbid\ in value was onc-fourth of that coin 
which was the standard money, just as the 
modern denomination pQvUI or jxlrll whicli is 
derived from the ^xord. pSda denotes four annas, 
exactly one-fourtli of the standard coin, vis. 
the rupee. Only if pMa is taken to stand for a 
coin, it is easy to understand that Janaka could at 
any moment get bold of 20,000 such coins from 
his treasury for being tied to the horns of the cows. 

There is another class of coins referred to in 
tlie Br&hmanas,—I mean Ki^isli^ala. Thus the 
Taittirlya^BrShmana lias the following passage: 
Kfishfiaiafii 

ohchhati,^ i.e. he gives a Krishi^ala to each raocr. 
ICfisboala, we know, denotes the well-known 
raktiku or ffuUja berry, and what Kvishyala liere 
means is a coin, possibly of gold, weighing one 
berry. Tins receives confirmation from 
the fact that tlie Kathaka-Soihhita makes 
mention of Kvisbnala/ Le. tlie gold coin 

Ejishpala. Kriabnala certainly continued to be 
known as a coin as late as the time of Hanu.” 
Thus in Chapter VIIT, e.ff., he ordains that a 
hired servant or workman* who, without being 
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ill, out of pride fails to perform im work 
according to the agreement, shall be lined 
eight KrishiVilas. 

It is well-known that the names of coinH jins 
also the names of metal weiglitw. Thus not 
only are Nislika, SuvnniH, etc., the names of 
partienluv classes of coins hut they are also tliu 
names of the weights acconling to which metals 
are weighed. In most of the instances lieve 
adduced there can he no doubt that tliey arc tlic 
names of coins, but in the case of a few of them 
some of you will, 1 am sure, think that tlie names 
specified may i)e the names of weights and 
not of coins. Thus in the instances of Nishkas 
from the Jatakas ami of Kiishualas whicli I have 
cited above, it may possibly be contended that 
it is not Very Hatiaraotovily demonstrated tlmt 
they are coins, and not the \veights according to 
which metal bullion wevs weighed and piiased for 
money. Up till the ailvent of the llrilisli ad¬ 
ministration the practice iii Burma, ^.p., vvaa to 
carry lumps of metal as currency and chop off 
the required w'eight from tlie lump and tender 
the chip io exchange for the article wanted.' 
And it ia quite possible to imagine* tliab in the 
instances just j*eferred to, gold bullion equal to 
one Nishka or Krishnala in weight is what is 
meant, and not neceas^irily a coin of that 
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denomination. It le, ho'vever, to be noted tliat 
in Burma there Trew only two denominations of 
weight, Tlie smaller, according to which bullion 
WAS paid in Burma aa money, was the Tickal 
wliich was almost invariably mentioned in 
computing money, the otlier and higher denomi¬ 
nation being Viss wliioh equalled one liundred 
Ticlcale but winch was seldom used.* What ia 
again noteu orthy i« that TIokal and Vise were 
employed in weighing not only money but also 
goods. In India, on the other hand, there were 
at least six denominations in the J&taka and 
earlier periods, and they were used invariably to 
denote tbe weights of metal or money, but never 
of goods. It 19 again inconceivable that as 
six different denominations could be employed 
in one and the same country for paying money 
by weight, For, if money Ia to be paid by 
weight at all, one or two doQomiuAtions are 
quite enough. The natural conclusion is that 
they all denoted not simply money weights but 
also denominations of coins. And oven if we 
exclude Nishka and Krishna)a, I liave clearly 
shown that all the other names could be of 
coins only in the instances adduced above. Aud 
it is, therefore, most unnatural to suppose that 
Nishka and Kfish^ala alone denoted money 
weights, when Suvai'T^a, SatamAna, Mfiehaka 
and EarshApaua were all coins. *' 
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But >rhat al)out in the Yedic period ? 

you are sure to interrogate me here. M'e sec 
that in this period three types ot gold coins 
were known, vis,, Su>'aros, Satamana and 
Krishu&la. We hoar about them also In tlio 
poBt»Vedic period, up to at least tlie decline and 
fall of the Gupta empire. But tlien in this 
later period we read about the Nishka coins 
also, Were they, however, known in tlie oavber 
or Vedio period, and, if so, how lor earlier in 
this period can they be traced ? Tlrie ie the 
question that will now present itself to you. I 
may at once tell you tliat mentioi'i has been 
made of Nishkas both in the Brahmaua and 
Sarhhita sections of the Vedio literature. I 
suppose, some of you are acquainted with the 
story mentioned al>out UddSlaka Arui^i in the 
datapaths' and Gopatlia’^ Bi'fthmai)as, Udd&« 
]aka Aruoi, we are told, uas driving about, as a 
chosen offering-priest, amongst the. people of 
tbe DOrtliern country. By him a Nishka vaa 
offered to call out the timid to a disputation. 
Fear seized the Brahma^is of the northern 
country, who elect Svaidftyaaa-Saunaka as their 
ohampion. And a fierce wrangling arose in 
which, however, Svaid&yana-Saimaka had the 
better of Udd&laka Aru^i, who gave up to 
him the Nishka, saying, “ Thou art learned, 
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SvaidriyHiia ; and, verily, gold is given luito him 
who knows gold/* 

Let us now try to find out whether there aro 
any vefercncoN to Nishka in tlio pre-Brilhmaija 
etraU of the Vedic compositions. But here it 
is neo&H8aj7 to repeat tho remark v'hich I made 
sometime ago. Nishka, I then told you, is used 
in two senses, it signifies 'a coin ’ and also 
‘a necklace.’ Many arc the passages in which 
the word nUkka is employed in the sense of 
necklace,’ but passages are not wanting in which 
the other signification of the word occurs. Thus 
ia the Atliarvn*Veda, Niahkn, denoting a coin, 
is found at least in one place. Thus we have n 
passage in this Veda,^ \vherc Kaurama, the 
liberal King of the Hush a mas, bestows upon a 
J^ishi along with other things a hundred Nisbkae, 
which can here mean Nisbka coins only, and 
not necklaces, because it was customary to 
present oue ucoklaco only to a priest and because 
a hundred necklaces could not be intended for 
the personal ornamentation of a single indivi¬ 
dual, vie., the priest. Similarly, in the first 
Maofiala of the Hig-Veda we have a hymn in 
whioh the poet-priest Kftkshirat praises the 
munificence of his patron, King BhSvayavya, 
thus : 

1 . 126 . 2 . 
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'‘A bnndred Nishltas from the king, beseecli* 
ing, a hundred gift-steeds I at once accepted/* 

Id regard to this passage, the authora of the 
'•Vedic Index*” rightly say that as early as the 
B 4 gve<la ti'jices are seen of the uee of Nishhas 
aa a sort of currency, for a singer celebrates the 
receipt of a hundred Niahkas and a hundred 
steeds : he could hardly require the Nishkae 
merely for purposes of personal adornment/* 
In justice to Edward Thomas it must he said 
that it was he who first drew attention to this 
among other passages to prove the existence of 
metallic currency in the Rig«Vedic times/ His 
other passages, however, were by no means 
) eliAhle, because some were miainterpretod and 
others were made to prove far more than was 
logically warranted. It is for this reason that 
the single passage v'hioh I have just quoted but 
which was first H 

seem to liave arrested the attention of scholars. 

But here a question arises : what was the 
kind of metallic currency represented by the 
Nishkas in the |tig-Vedio times ? Were they 
coined money or unstamped bullion currency ? 
Let 118 see whether we can settle this point more 
precisely. Just a short while ago, I told you 
that as in classical, so in Vedic Sanskrit, the 
word ni$hka is used also in the sense of * a 
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necklace/ ‘Vedic Samkrit ’ must, of course, 
include the Jlik-Sathhita. Prona this Sartihifa I 
have already quoted a verse in Trhicb nUhka 
occurs In the sense of at least ‘tnetalliocurroinc;/ 
If an^ instance of the other sense from this 
source is reciuired, it is supplied by Hymn S8 of 
Ma^(Ula II of tlie ^igveda. The line in 
question is : 

5917!* I 

Here the ^od Hudra, to Tvhom this hymn is 
addressed, is described as wearing a nUhka or 
golden Cham or necklace. But be it hoted that 
this nUhha is called \>l6ta*rV>pa. What can vtha^ 
rnpa mean ? Does It siguify 'omniform'? If so, 
what is meant by saying that Kudra's neokleoe 
was omniform ? lam afraid ibis does not con¬ 
vey any good sense, and we must try to find out 
what could be the natural and proper sense of 
this term P Before, however, we can hope to 
arrive, at any rate, at a plausible solution, we 
must consider the question : how could the word 
mkka come to signify both ‘a currency' and a 
'necklace ' ? Was there in the nature of thiirgs 
anything common which could make any one 
of these senses yield the other. A little reflec¬ 
tion will tell you that this is possible only if we 
suppose that Nishka means not simply ‘a cur¬ 
rency’ but ‘a coin,’ and that Nishka denoted a 
necklace because it consisted of Nisbkas—the 
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coins. The practice of making necklaces out 
of coins is prevalent almost all over India> and 
is by DO means unknown, I am told, even in 
Bengal In MaJiariLsbtra, I know, the poorer 
classes get a goldsinitb to oast gold coins in 
imitation of certain H^^wntine originals which 
they call which ai'e afterwards strung 

into a necklace which also is called pula(yS. If 
such is the case to this day in Mab&rSshtra, we 
can easily understand how * a gold coin' and 'a 
necklace ’ oan both be called nUhka. The prac¬ 
tice of fastening coins into a necklace can by 
no means be regarded as a feature of modern 
India only, but was actually in vogue in 
ancient times also. Thus the Jaina canonical 
work entitled the Kalya-aulra^' which describing 
6 rl, the goddess of beauty, whom Tris'&ifl, 
mother of Mah&vJra, saw in her dream, speaks 
of the former as bearing waUhn-ctliiara*n%&k»ya, 
i.e., a string of Blii&vae on her breast. Now, 
Dinara, as most of you are aware, is an Indian 
gold coin adopted from the Bom an denaritu 
during the Eusbana rule in the first century 
A.I). And here we are told that a niald or 
necklace was made of these gold coins and 
adorned the breast of the goddess 6tl. The 
custom of stringing coins into a necklace is thus 


^ P. 44{ ess,, XSU. 8S8. In ittceriptios bfc drTltQrfOft>in dktod 
]240 dak* apa«k« of a of lofon ^Id Niabka ooiu 
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not ot modern origin, bat was prevalent in 
ancient India also. It iHj therefore, perfcotlj 
reasonable to say that * a necklace ’ was called 
nishka, because it was made of coins called 
nishkas. Nishka must, therefore, be taken in 
the sense of * 6 , coin* and not merely of ‘a metal¬ 
lic ourrenoy.' If this, natural explanation is not 
accepted, I ask, how are you going to interpret the 
word viSvO’tiipa occurring in the hymn referred 
to above, how can you .explain satisfactorily the 
god Rudra*s wearing a neklace that w&BvUva-rfipa. 
A good sense of the term vUva^iUpa it is possible 
to fix upon, only if we admit tliat nUhka means 
a necklace, originally at any rat^, consisting of 
Nisbka coins. The rfipa in viHa^r&pa can at once 
be recognised to be a word technical to the old 
Indian science of numismatica and denoting the 
symbol or figure on a coin which for that reason 
is styled mpya. The teim is met with in this 
technical sense not only in the early Brahmanlcal 
but also in the Buddhist literature. We shall 
come to know more about it in the fourth lecture 
of this series. But suffice it to repeat here that 
Tupa signifies a symbol or figure on a coin, and 
this enables us at once to perceive the significance 
of What the seer, or rather the ooin- 

poser of the hymn, means is that the necklace 
worn by the deity Eudra was composed of Nish ks 
coins, and that just because tliese Nisbka coins 
bore various rupas or figures on them, the 
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n eckiace Tvas natural ly . The eai'l iest o f 

coins found in India are the punch •marked coins, 
and we know that no leas than three hundred 
different devices or liipas have hBen marked on 
them. No wonder if tho necklace of Rudra 
which was made of Nishka coins is dcscrihed as 
vUva‘/'nj>ti, i.6.y covered with nianifoH i'{ipa9 or 
figures,' This seems to bo the most natural and 
reasonable interpretation of tl)e phrase vi6va^9•^p(t 
which qualifies tho term nishka in the sense of 
'necklace.* And this is additional evidence to 
show tliat Nishkas were coined money and not 
merely metallic currency. In fact, unstamped 
metallic currency also was not unknown in the 
Big’Vedio period, and is distinguished from the 
Nishkas by a distinct phraseology. Q'husMan- 
dale VI contains a hymn, w'hich is a pnnagyric 
by the ^\9hi Garga of the King Divodfts, son of 
drifijaya.* In this hymn there (s one which 
enumerates tlie gifts l^estowed by this king on 
the poet-priest. And among these mention is made 
of daSa hv'ani/a-piv4(i which the Bi^hi received. 
Now, what does hiratfya-pUylf^ mean here ? As 
these hirai}pa^pi7^a$ have been specifically men¬ 
tioned as ten, it appears that each Hranpa-pMa 
conformed to a definito recognised value. And 

' 7hii onotly tli« ititerpreutJoa upon tha pliro^i bj E, 
Tboa»e, vho lif^btty nlao iIvaitb our abtonUon to fotthMi.S/iafatk 
D1n8r«.di«y8A oocurrinfif ID N'orlhoro Sitoakrit DuitilbtaC lextj (NO.— 
AtW., 36.SS). 
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as iha word pit^a shows, it was bullion beaten 
into somewhat tleiiiute, i.e., probably roundish, 
shape. The ^vbich the seer 

Gar^a received, appear, therefore, to be buttons 
of gold whloli pissed as undtam|>ed money in the 
]]tig-y«iUo period. Of course, tlierc is nothing 
strange in both stajuped and unstamped money 
ciioulating iu one and the same period. Not 
many years ago, as you will recollect, tbe Ph&buSs, 
which were unstamped copper coins, circulated 
freely in Bengal along with stamped coinage of 
various denominations. We need not, therefore, 
be surprised, if we dnd from the ^Ig^veda that 
both himtii/a fiifpjKts and Kislikas, i,9., unstamped 
and stamped mcnoy, were current at one and the 
same time. 

Now, what is the upshot of the whole discus¬ 
sion ? We find tliat not only P&uinl’s Sotras or 
Buddhist Birth Stories, but all sections of the 
Tedio literature, coutaiu undoubted references to 
the dCerent claves of ooins, Thus tlie coins 
called Erishualas, Suvaruas, Satam^nasaod Nish- 
kaa have been mentioned not only in the Brfth- 
mai^a but also in the SaihbitA portions of the 
Vedas. The conclasign Is, therefore, irresistible 
that tbe art of ooinhig w'as knonn to India 
when the Vedic Aryans composed their hymns. 

I am aware that different scholars have propound¬ 
ed different theories in regard to the duration of 
the Vedic period, especially in regard to its 
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initial point. Tlius accoixlinj to some of them 
tlie Vedic period begins from 1200, aceord- 
ing to some from 1500 and accordirg to some 
Again from 2000 B.C., all liow'over agreeing that 
it termiiiAtes about 500 IhC. The'Age of the 
Veda' nus about cloven years ago subjected to 
a searching and oxlianstivo scrutiny by Prof. 
Winternits, wliose views liave now-a-days to be 
accepted, " iVs the result of the investigations 
of tbe last ten years,” says be, it could be snid 
that it id prohahle that in place of 600 B.C. will 
have to l)e sulMticutcd the date 800 B.C., and it 
is rnore pvohable that tlio initial date falls in the 
third rather than in the second millenmuin.”' 
Thua, according to Prof, Win ternU?;» the Vedic 
period in all probability extends from 2500 to 
800 B.C. If this is ho, coined money must ho 
considered to be exisling m India as early as tbe 
middle of the third millennium before Christ. 
Is it not there fore absiiid to say, as Kennedy 
and Smith have done, that India did not 
know of any coined money before 400 or 
700 B, C. ? What is strange is thnt they 
have expressed this sweeping view even 
when they had E, Thomas’ l)ook before them 
and especially the passage from the 
veda quoted above. This, 1 believe, hns to he 
attributed to the tendency of some European 
scholars to regard everything Indian that is good 

' OncKicMi A*r fnSucMA LUt^r^ivr, St. I, p. S6S. 
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or original having been adopted from the 
foreign ere and aa being of a comparatively late 
date, Thfa tendency, lam afraid, even a 5*vant 
like Max Milller wm not able to shake oft from 
hia mind- Last year while lecturing on the 
ancient alpliabet of India 7 had occasion to show 
how far he had exhibited it, This year it is ray 
misfortune to point out how far he has manifested 
it in regard to the subject we have been con> 
eider ing here to*night. Max MU Her emphati¬ 
cally maintains that '*the Hindus derived their 
knowledge of coined money from foreign 
nations .''' But then what becomes of the word 
Nishka which occurs in the sense of a gold coin 
and which was certainly known to him, he being 
a pre-eminent Vwlic scholar ? This is what he 
says: "Nothing seems to be more likely than 
that it should be derived from Kanisbka, the 
Sanskrit name of Kanerki, as we speak of a 
" Sovereign,” the French of a Louis.” The 
First syllable £a may be taken as the usual royal 
prefix, particularly as Fabian calls the same king 
Kanika and Nika. Yet nobody would draw from 
this the conclusion that the Veda was written 
after the time of Kanishka. If Nfsbka be really 
derived from Ea-Nisbka. Kanishka must have 
been the name or title of more aodent kings, 
whose money became known in India.” In 
other words, what Max Muller means is that 
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there must have heen foreign kings of the name 
or title of Kanishka before the Veda was written. 
Aod why this preposterous supposition ? Because 
the word Niahka in the sense of ‘ a coin ^ occurs 
in the ^ig«ve(la> and certainly tlie Hindus de¬ 
rived their knowledge of coined money from the 
foreign nations I! In justice to Prof. Max Mhllcr 
it must be said that he does admit tliat ** Nishka 
may have a very different etymology ” to the one 
that he lias proposed. But he makes this remark 
so incidentally and covertly as to make very 
little impress(OQ on the mind of the student who 
reads his view about the derivation of Nishka 
from Kanishka, and it leaves absolutely no doubt 
in the mind of an impartial and dispassionate 
scholar as to the kind of bias which has impelled 
Prof, Max Mhller to his vie>v, A far better 
judicial frame of mind Ima been displayed by 
E. Thomas, who traces the Sanskrit word nithka 
to the Semitic root misk^l, * to be weighed/ but 
he admits that tbe Aryans of India do not 
appear to have imported or had any knowledge 
of the Hebrew 0 hekel of 220 grains, So that tbe 
integrity of the Indian system of weights reinaias 
altogether unaffected/^' 

1 am aware that it is possible to suggest any 
number of etymological explanations for the 
word iUehka, the authors of the •Saida- 

^fa^-dr uma and the VSehaspatga derive jt from 

• irO.—AIW,, 17. 
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the root ivk-^kait tlxus niiehayena hat/ati Sohftafn 
B t/t. But 0 uch etymologiea, I am afraid, are eoy- 
thing but convincing. Tor we know that names 
of coins are names of weights. No derivation 
of the word nishka can therefore be acceptable 
to us escept that from a root which means ** to 
weigh/' 'E. Thomas’ proposal conneoting it with 
the Semitic root signifying “to be weighed” 
has thus apparently something in it to commend 
itself to us, especially as mucal is also the name 
of a weight in Persia. But this misoal is equal 
to 78 grains of barley corn only, whereas a 
Nishka weighs 960 such grains, Whether, there¬ 
fore, it is permissible to equate Nishka with 
Misoal is very doubtful. And even if we trace 
the Sanskrit word to the Semitic root, we must 
bear in mind that such a proposal can at 
beat go to show that the Aryan and Semitic 
languages influenced each other—a conclusion 
that is in no way surprising. This cannot, how* 
ever, be taken as evidence to show that the art * 
of coin-making was imported into India from 
the Semitic country, because outside India no 
metallio currency is known to exist pior to 
800 B.C. Besides, no Semitic word of an early 
period is yet known, corresponding to nUhka 
in sound and denoting a weight like it. Hence i 
Edward Thomas is right in saying that “ the ^ 
integrity of the Indian system of wdghts 
remains altogether unaffected/’ 
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But this is not all. The extreme antiquity 
of coinage is proved also from another source. 
The “ punch*marked coins ” which are the 
earliest of the coins hereupto discovered in India 
point precisely to the same conclusion. But 
this matter had better be reserved for the next 
lecture where I am treating of the Earshitpaoae. 



LECTUEE III. 

KaRSBIPA^A : m KATUK& AKD AVTXQTJITP. 

In last lecture I diemused the queetion 
of the antiquity of cotoage in India. In con¬ 
nection with this diecuseion, I bad to refer 
principally to certain classes of coins, such as 
the Nishka. datam&na, SuTarna and so forth. 
And as these are gold ooins, you may well 
ask now whether none but gold coinage was 
known in India up to the fifth century B.C. 
This U the first question that must suggest 
itself to us here. Again, if there were current 
in India during this earJy period ooins of metal 
or metals other than gold, can we expect them 
also to throw some light on the question of the 
antiquity of ooinage in India which we consider* 
ed in the last lecture? This is the second ques¬ 
tion that most also occur to ue. Tou will 
naturally expect me to tackle them both here. 
This task X will therefore impose upon myself 
in this lecture. 

Now, the first question that I am called 
upon to answer, aS you have just seen, is 
whether there were any coins known in this 
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early period which were of metal other than 
gold. Even in my last lecture, if you remem* 
her rightly, I had occasion to make mention of 
a class of coins called KArshapanas, which is 
frequently referred to in the Jataka literature, 
and far more frequently than the classes of gold 
coins, such as Nishka, Suvar^a and so on. The 
Jataka stories, at any rate such of them as 
contain veferonces to coins, give us the impres¬ 
sion that this Edrshilpaoa was of tl^ree varitloa, 
according as it was of gold, silver and copper. 
Gold KHrshftpaga, however, appears to he sel¬ 
dom referred to, the oommon types being either 
silver or copper. The different divisions of this 
coin standard areRUrshitpai^a, Ardha-Karshspai^a, 
Pftda-KSrsbapaua, Ohatur-Mfishaka, Tri*hl&sha- 
ka, Bvi-MOshaka, Eka-Msshaka, Ardha*H&shaka 
and Kilkai>ik&. The values and weights of these 
coins will receive our full attention later on, but 
I have here specidod the different tokens of this 
system in order to show how big the table for 
this money is. I shall now show you, in brief 
of course, how wide was the circulation of this 
money in the society depicted by the Jfitaka 
tales. Thus the GSmanl-Chauda JStaka speaks 
of a king of Benares who is noted for his wisdom 
and impartiality. While one day he is in the 
judgment hall, two cases come up for considera¬ 
tion in which one and the same individual, namely, 
QSmanl Chanda, is charged with having failed 
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to retufQ & pair of oxen which ore stolen by 
thieves and with having caused a grievous hurt 
to a horse’s leg. The king decides that Ghai^da 
shall pay the prloc of each animal to its owner, 
that of the pair of oxen being twenty'four and 
of the horse one thousand K&rsb&papas.' Of 
course, these must be silver KSrsh&pa^aB, as 
copper or gold Kai'sh&panas would be too low or 
too high a price to pay for those animals, Then 
another Jstaka gives us the story of a landed 
proprietor who loses his parcel of a thousand 
Karshftpapas which falls into the river he is 
oroBSing. The parcel is, however, swallowed by 
a big fish which is caught by a fisherman, and 
is sold for soven Mfishakas to the landed pro¬ 
prietor who is transported with joy to recover 
bis money as his wife was dressing the fish.* 
These too must be silver Kfirsh&pai^ae as the sevten 
M&shakas mentioned here as the price of the fisb 
can be a copper token of silver money only, 
.Various andnumorous are the details of every 
day life portrayed in the Jstakas where we find 
the Kfirsh&pana and ite small money playing an 
important part. Thus a professional assessor is 
paid eight SlSrshapanas as his fee,* and a nice 
plump dog is bought for one KAiehSpaua/ A 
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decent ass is had for eight K&rsh&pa:ias, and a 
fawn for one ov two KfirshSipa:>a8 only.' A 
bundle of grass, again, fetches one Msshaka,* 
and for the same small coin can be liad a jar 
of liijuor,^ A MOahftka or Ardha-MSahaka, 
again, ia the daily wage of a coolio/ And a 
dead mouse is purohosed for a single KAkaoikS/ 
almost tlie lowest money piece of the day, to 
serT’O as food to a oat in a tavern, and so on and 
so on. In fact, whosoever reads these J&takas 
oai'efully cannot fail to be impressed by the fact 
that silver KSrsbnpaoa and its smaller tokens 
were intimately oonneoted not only with the 
commercial life but also the daily intercourse of 
the period to which thene tales belong. Quite 
in keeping with this is the fact tlmt in the early 
Buddhist works when any big sums of money 
are speoified, no name of coin is adduced, that 
of EArshSpspa being understood as is quite clear 
by its occasional montion.^ KSrsbSpana was, j 
therefore, looked upon as the standard coin, and 
the coined money stored in royal treasuries is 
thus described as K&rshapai^a. 

Though in the majority of the instances In 
which KSrshEpaz^is mentioned in the Jataka 


' JEAS., leoi, p.HSS. 
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Jiterature, it can refer only to Ui® «lver coin, 
instances are not wanting in which copper and 
gold Karsh£paw can alone he understood to 
have been referred to. Thus to hire a carrii^e 
in Benarea by the hour cost 8 ESrab&pnuas. 
The same amount was considered to be a rerou* 
neration lit for a ))arl>6r. Again, tailoring 
repairs well done, in a suburb of Benares, 
brought in money at the rate of 1,000 pieces a 
day.' Similarly, a dsberwoman is fined eight 
Karshapaoas.’ In these and a few more sucli 
instances it is impossible to oonoeire Karsbapatia 
as being of any metal other than copper, 

Gold Kftrsbapauas also were not unknown, 
I shall give only one reference. The Babbu- 
Jstaka tolls us of a merchant of the KlUi 
country who, when he died, left behind a trea¬ 
sure of forty orores of kiraiiiia or gold pieces.^ 
His wife also died, but so strong was her love of 
money that she was re-born a mouse and dwelt 
over the treasure. She fell in love with a stone¬ 
cutter, so much so indeed, that she gave him at 
first one, but afterwards two or three, K&rsbs- 
papas every day till by degrees she gave him 
the whole board. Here the trensure is stated to 
consist of forty oroides of gold pieces which are 
afterwards referred to as ESrsbSpapas by giving 

* JSAa, 8^4. 
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which the bcxird is said to have bee q exhaunted. 
No <lou1)t can bo entertained as to Ksrehapai)a 
being here intended to denote a gold coin. 

Nay, the praotico of stidking gold, silver and 
copper Karsiiapanas was not oonDned to the 
Jfttaka period only, but seems to have continued 
to at least the fifth century A-B,, when the 
celebrated commentaries on the Pali Canon were 
written. The Sfinianta-pOsAdika, while explain¬ 
ing a verse from P&timokkha, says about KSrflhA- 
pana as follows : /a/fha JifthapcMjo fi: 9^^tlna^ 
rUpiyamayo vd pakaiiko here 
K&rshapana is either made of gold, or that made 
of silver, or the ordinary one.”' It will thus 
be seen that even so late as the fifth 
century A.D. when the commentary SftmaotA- 
p&sftdikft was composed, K&v8h&pal^A was known 
to be of three kinds, of gold, silver and 
copper. 

So far in regard to the Buddhist literature. 
It may now be asked whethei' the conolusions 
we have so far drawn on the strength of Psli 
works receive any corroboratioti from Sanskrit 
literature. Those wlio have read Manu will be 
reminded of the verse: k&r^hdpanas^iu tnyfieyae- 
USmrikaf} l^r^hikah * Manu, it • will be 

perceived, takes Karsh&p<i«a to denote a pan# 
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or coined money whicli is iliMrika, made of 
copper and ia hanhika, i.n., one Kar^^lm in weight. 
Thus according to Manu, KR>rshSpanA w a copper 
coin on]y^ and tlic queation arises n Jietlier there 
are any Sanskrit works where KSndiSpana is 
mentioned as being also of gold and silver 
metals. Surely because Manu has said that 
KArsliRpapa was copper money, it does not 
follow that this must have been to at all times 
and at all places. NRvada, quoted in the 
Vichoipaiya under karska regards K/irakOpava 
apparently at synonymous with ?a];ia and re¬ 
marks that in tlie south K&rshftpaca T^'as a 
eUvei coin. The same Vicka^aiya^ again, 
under the word gives three quota¬ 

tions, one from Oautama, one from K&tySyana 
and one from a work called 
and * conoluaively shows that K&iah&pana is a 
synonym of Purspa which is known to be a silver 
coin only. Take also the Amai*akosha which 
distinguishes between SArshSpapa and Papa. 
Both, we are (old, are k^vsMka, i.t., one Karsh a 
in weight,^ but Amarasithba speaks of Papa 
alone as t&nmka, i.e., made of copper, from which 
hie commentators Kshlrasv&min and lUmfisratni 
infer that KArsbApapa was a silver coin. If we, 
however, consider the statement of Amaresittha 
critically, a wider inference is permissible. All 
that this lexioographer implies is that KArshA- 
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paijiH was not a copper coin. This may mean 
that it can be not only silver but also gold money. 
This seems to me to be the natural inference to 
draw in the present case. It may, however, be 
asked whether, as a matter of faot, there is any 
explicit mention of gold Xitrsbapaiiia made any* 
where in Sanskrit litoratuve though this loferenoe 
is permissible from tlie Amarakosha. 1 may 
therefore draw your attention to the gloss of the 
on ?ai>ini’s aphorism j&ia9iipebkyaf^ pari* 
where two illustrations are given in 
Teriflcation of the H^ira, vig.y hB^ako NUhktklk 
hBtakaih KBi'skBpaiiam. Here the author of the 
KfUikft speaks not only of Nishka but also of 
Karsbspaua as being made of gold. 

No doubt need, therefore, be entertained as to 
KSrsbdpai^a being also a gold coin. 

Now, what is the upshot of this whole dis* 
cuasion? We leaim in the first place that the 
issue of EdrshApaua was not i^estrioted to any 
particular metal and that there were K&rsh&pai^ 
not only of copper but also of silver and gold. 
In favour of this conclueion is the concurrent 
testimony of both Brabmanioal and Buddhist 
literature. S^ondly, K£rshapaua appears to 
have been so called, because in weight it con¬ 
formed to one Karsha. We have got the autho* 
uty of both Menu and Amarasimha in support 
of this position. Thirdly, one Sanskrit work 
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entitled Sha(-h‘Mat leruie the inferenoe that 
the silver money called Pur&ijia waB also known 
as K&rsb&pava. Let us take these tliree points 
one by one and try to know about each some¬ 
thing more. Tho iirst of tlicse points, of course, 
is why there should be Kftrshapai^a of tiuee 
different metnis. Tf KfirsliSpana was looked upon 
in those early days as the standard money,, why 
ahould it have been struck in gold, silver and 
also copper? What could be the explanation of 
this strange fact ? In this connection I cannot 
do better than quote the words of Prof. Eapson 
'Who is one of tbo best authorities on the pro- 
Muhammadan numismatics of India. In bis 
book on Andhra and Ksliatiapa coins he says ; 

We may gather both directly tVom the state¬ 
ment of the law-books, and more generally from 
-^e study of the coins, that in Ancient India 
silver and copper coinageR were often indepen¬ 
dent of each other and circulated in different 
districts. A copper oumency was not necessarily 
regarded as merely auxiliary to the silver our- 
Tency ; but a copper standard prevailed in some 
districts just as a silver standard prevailed in 
others.’*' I will verify this statement here, 
When Wema-Sadpbises, the second Ku&hana 
rule*, introduced gold coinage in the first century 
A.C., it continued to be. the standard money in 
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North India for a long time and practicell 7 
supplanted the silvsT cuvrenoy of the preceding 
dynasties. In .\f&lwS, KAthi&wfir, Gujai'Et and 
Bdjput^ft, on the other liand, where the Ksba* 
trapas exercised supromacy, the silver currency 
held the it eld. Doth thise gold and silver our< 
renoies were so firmly established as the standard 
money in these respective regions that when 
the Quptas succeeded tliese foreign dynasties in 
the sovereignty of India, they had to strike gold 
coins in tlie Kusliana dominions in imitation of 
.the Kushana gold coinage and silver coins in the 
Ksbatrapa provinces after the model of the 
Ksliatrapa silver coinage. This hIiows that the 
standard coin of one country was gold and of the 
other silver for a long time. On the other hand, 
Besnagar, the ancient Vidi^, capital of eastern 
M&lwft, tells us a different tale. Here I excavat* 
ed two consecutive cold seasons at a good many 
sites and of different periods, but from the pre- 
Mauryan down tlie Gupta times no gold or 
silver coins were picked up except one solitary 
silver coin of Oautamtputra Tajna drI«S&ta)can;if, 
all the coins obtained being copper Eftrebftpa];kas 
and constituting tlie currency of the town. This 
la a clear instance in my opinion of capper coin* 
age forming the standard money. There can, 
therefore, he no diffioulty in taking Kftrshapaija 
in any town or district to mean the standard coin 
wherther of gold, silver or copper. 
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. The secoud point we have io consider in 
detail is that Karslulpa^a was so called hecauso 
it was one Korelm in weight. Mauu, we have 
seen, says this about the copper Kdrshilpa^ouly, 
bat Amarasiitba gives this to bo tlie vreight of 
all the three classes of KSrsbilpat^A. So the 
first question wo have to answer is: what is 
Kareha? It is a matter of regret that the term 
Kctr^ha has not been explained by Manu, Y&jila- 
valkya or any law-giver. I hope you remember 
e.g., the verse in which Manu says that K&rshit- 
paijia is a copper coin weighing one Karsim. 
But this Kar^ha hOvS not been explained by Menu 
in tins or any verse of his Code. The term has 
been explained only by his commentators. Kut- 
Ittka, e.g., tolls us that Karsha is equal to one* 
fourth of Pala. And as Fa)a is equivalent to 
320 Klishoalas or Batis, we infer tliat ^rsha 
was SO Batis in weight, 

Cunningham has calculated that the average 
weight of Batis is 1*S8 grains. KSreh&pana is 
thus 146'4 grains in weiglit. In this connection 
U is necessary to take the sub •divisions of the 
E&rshSpan*^ into consideration. For our object 
here Is to see wliether we can identify K&rsbS- 
pant with any coins recovered from old sites by 
finding out whether the latter conform to one 
Karsha in weight. And this object can be best 
realised by seeing that not only KSrsbSpaoa but 
also its smaller tokens can be satisfactorily identi* 
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A specification of these token coins occurs 
in two .Tiltrjikaa,' in one passage from the Vinsya- 
l^itaka,* and in Kautilys<’8 Ariha^id^tra,’' An 
exhaustive list.of the sub-divisions of the KiLrsbl^ 
pane money; prepared from these sources, would 
comprise the following: K&rshd<pas>a, Half-KSr- 
shRpaca, One*fourth K&rshfipaim,. One-eighth- 
Rsrah&paiiH, Pou v- Mftsliak a, ^th ree-Mfisbaka, 
Two-M&shaka, One-M&shaka, Half-Mfiahaka, 
Oiie*K&kioi, and Ha)f-KftkiuT. Whether these 
smaller tokens were all of them and at any time 
prevalent is very dou)>tfuh The most constant 
factors from amongst these seem to be Half- 
Karsb apaiyv, One*fo ur th • KSrsliapai^, One •llfft* 
shaka, Ealf-Misbaka, One KftkiQI and Half* 
K&kinh These together with some of the inter¬ 
mediate sub •divisions appear to have formed the 
token money of the standard K&vsh&paua of any 
particular district or of any particular period. 
therefore, K&rsbdpai^ was one Kavsha in weight 
and is equal to 146*4 grains according to Cun¬ 
ningham's calculations, in attempting to detect 
Kltrshftpajiia amongst the numerous types of 
ancient coinage in India we ought to find cut 
not only whether there are any which conform 
to this weight hut also those of smaller sizes 
which would correspond to one-half, <me-foufth 
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and 80 on of this freight so as to give us tlie 
smaller tokens of t)ie K&rsb&paipA as well. 

liOt US find this out» in the first place, in tho 
case of the coppor K 2 Xr»hfip(\i\a to which wo have 
already confined our attention. The numis¬ 
matist who has m>ule » systematic study of the 
Ksrshilpamt is Sir Alexander CunninghArti, whoso 
view would tliorefore naturally ho worth seeking 
for in this matter. '"Ihe unit of the old Indian 
copper money,’’ says he, was the pona, weigbiog 
80 ralU, or U6 grains. This was subdivided 
into halves, quarters, eighthn and sixteenths, of 
all of which I possess numerous specimens.’’' 
Cunningham is here speaking of that class of 
coins called Punch-marked Hy authorities on 
Indian Numismatics, and he affirms that he was 
in possession of numerous specimens not only of 
copper ICftrshfipapa but also of at least four of 
its smaller tokens. This testimony is, therefore, 
invaluable. But let us take another instance. 

I hare already informed you that in the ancient 
Vidi4s copper K&rshapana was the standard 
money from slightly before the rise of the 
Mauryae to at least the beginning of the Gupta 
supremacy, i.c., for upwards of 600 years. And 
you would naturally be curious to know whether 
in that ancient capital of Central India punch* 
marked coins of these proportionately diminish¬ 
ing weights were found. If you refer to my two 
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roportH oil tlie excavations I carried at tliU 
pJace,’ you will find tliat tlie coins pickwl up 
here completely confirm Cunuingliam’s conclu¬ 
sions, and also prove something more. What 
this ‘something more* is, will be duly placed 
before you in the coui'se of this lecture, hut what 
we arc bei'e npecially concerned with is that many 
coins were found in these excavatloni, corres¬ 
ponding in weight to 3/1, 1/2, 3/4^* V® 
l/ 16 th of Karsha and thus pointing clearly to 
« their 1»ing Karshapai^ and its sub-dirisiona. 

So far in regard to the oopper Kavsltapa]:ka. 
Let us now see what gold Karshapaoa could have 
been. A Earsha, you linve seen, is equal to 
80 Ratis. Do we. know of any gold coins which 
Conform to this weight V Those who are 
acquainted with the )netrol ^?7 of the ancient 
coins of India will at once tell you that the gold 
coin called Suvarna has this wciglit, weighs 
80 Eatia. Take Manu, e.p., who, while describing 
the gold standard, says: paiicha-Eriiff^Mo 
Siwan^=iu /ih<4<t6ay^ i-e., five 
Eylshoalakas or Ratis make one MSsha and 
sixt^n M&shas make one Suvari^a. Does this not 
make a Suvarna equal to 60 Ratis, the weight of 
the Kfirshhpana ? Kautilya also gives precisely 
the same information in his Artha-aSstra.’ For 
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he says tbat fivo Guilj&a make Suvar^MAsha 
and sixtoen such H&shas make one Suva)'s)a of 
Karsha. It will be seen thnt according to 
Kautilya also one Suvaraa equates 80 Qun.jAs, 
i.e., 80 Ratis. Bat ^v^hat is moat important in 
this ooiLQection to note is that aoeording to him 
another name for Suvarna is Karsbn. Can 
any doubt he entertained after thia as to 
Su?ar^ being; the ^Id KSrshftpajjia ? Perhaps 
a Boeptic may not be completely satisdod on tliie 
point, and may ask w]:ethev theie v ei^e any 
subdivisions of Suvar^a oorresponding to those 
of Kftrsh&pa^a. This is a very nataval question 
to ask. If KftrshApai^ ie looked upon as the 
standard money and if Suvar^a is gold KArsbA* 
papa, Suvarpa surely becomes the standard coin; 
and Suvarpa oannot be admitted to be the 
standard coin unless it can *be shown to hare 
had its smaller tokens like those of Kfirshfipapa. 
Have we got any eridenc.e to prove this ? Now, 
the same chapter of Kautilya’s Artlia-lastm, that 
tells UA that Snvarpa is Karsha, gives us a list 
not only of tlie sub-divisions but also of the 
multiples of gold weights of which the unit is 
Suvai'pa. I will quote it here for your com* 
parisbn. It runs thus: Af’dha-M&3haka/}, Masha^ 
kah, dvau, ohaivarai, a^hfau Maikak^li, (Sucar^ 
ekaiJfSnwr^audvau, ( katvSr</h, ashfau Suvan^, 
daia, t>m4atiky irMai, ohaiv&ruf^Saif 
As the denominations of coins correspond to the 
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metal weights, are we not entitled to infer from 
this list that Suvar^ also had its smaller tokens 
similar to K^trahapapa ? No reaaonable douht 
can now be entertained as to Savanna being 
intended as tlie gold Kfirshapa^a. Unfortaaatelf 
these SuTai*oas, or the gold Ksrshfipaoa, cannot 
be identided with any of the gold coins of , 
anoient India that we have been ablo to examine 
or obtain.' Students of Indian numismatics 
know full well that very few gold coins have 
survived of the pre*Kushana period and that none 
of these were struck by any royal dynasties 
native to India. Perhaps the excavation of the 
sites of the Mauryan and pre-Mauryan petiodH 
may lead to the discovery oi indigenous gold 
ooios, to the existence of which we liave 
abundant veferences in Vedio and post-Yedic 
literature hb 1 shewed you in my last lecture. 

If gold coins of genuinely Indian typea have 
not l)een obbiined prior , to the Gupta period, 
silver coins at any rate have been found io 
abundance and of much earlier periods. Are 
there any from amongst them which are one 
Karsha in weight and may thus be regarded as 
representing the. silver K&rsbdpana? This is 
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what we have dow to find out. I am afraid we 
Jiave to answer this question in the negative, as 
no ooina have bo fat been di*)overed which 
singly weigh one Karsh a. Are wo therefore to 
suppose that there yere no silver K&rsh&panas? 
Bow then are we to reconcile this with the fact 
that Purfioae are designated KfirsbSpaoAS In 
some of the Sanskrit works as I told you just a 
while ago? Purina has on all hands been 
admitted to he a class of silver coins and known 
also as Bharana. But Manu says that two 
E^shnals or Batis make one silver Mishaka and 
that sixteen such MfishaksA make one Dharaipa.‘ 
A Bbarana or TurAi^A is thus equal to 32 Batis. 
How can a Dharana by Any stretch of language 
be called a Xarsha and bow can a Purfipa be 
’supposed to denote the silver KRfshfipapa? 
A gun, the weight which Kanu has specified 
for Pur&pa is not a figment of the imagination, 
befiausc many silver coins of 82 Ratis or of 
approximately 68 grains have been found.* Why 
then .should Turfipa have 'been looked upon as 
representing the silver Karshapapa, when it 
does not weigh one Earsba? This question maBt> 
therefore, eonfrcmt i5s here. If we now refer to 
the ohapter from Kautilya's Artha^stra whioh 
gives an account of weights and upon which we 
diew just a while ago to prove .that Suvarpa ’was 
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the gold EaiBbSpa^a, ve ^nd that he give« tl)e 
Bpeoification of the weight of a Dharaija also, 
and what is most interesting is that this Dha»na 
is almost the same as Karslia. Thus according 
to Eautilya SSGaura-BarshapaB or white mustard 
seeds equal one silver Kftshaka and sixteen 
silver Mftsha1<as equal one Dharai;ia< The 
question now is : M’'hat is the weight of a Oaura^ 
sarsliapa as compared to a Krisht^ala or Kati. 
Hers Manu comes to our aid as he tells us that 
18 Qaura-fiaishapas make 1 Kpisbi^ala and ^ 
Kfishi^alas 1 Mashaka. A M&sbaka is thus, 
according to Manu, equal to 90 Oaura-aarsbapM, 
whereas it is equal to SB according to Xauillja. 
This difference of two white mustard seeds is so 
insignificant that it is a negligible quantity, 
especially m a mustard seed of one province can not 
possibly be of exactly th(: same weight aa that of 
another. Thus the Dharapa of Kautilya practh 
oally comes to 80 Ratis, tfie weight of a Karaba. 
Further it is to be noted that be specides also the 
smaller tokens of this silver money, for be 
speaks not only of silver Papas but also \ Papas, 
I Papas and Papas.' No rational objeabio& 
can therefore be raised to Bharapa of Kauti)ya.^s 
description denoting the real silver Eftrsbapapa. 
But h^ we are confronted with another 
question. If Bbarapa was up till the 
time of Kautilya equal to one Earsha, why 
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did it suifer a dimioubion shortly after as ia 
clearly eTincod by tlie actual Hpecimens of 
Purfti^as we l^a^e obtained whioh weigh not 146 
grains like a Karaha but 58 grains only? Those 
who ha^# «ead Cunningham’s hook entitled 
“ Coins Auojent India must be familiar 
with his remark that India produced little or no 
silv^. Kautilya,’ on the other hand, speaks of 
many varieties of silver, and in no place gives 
us the impression that it was scarce in hie time. 
Is it possible that shortly after Kautilya the 
sources of producing silver in India 1>egan to 
fait and that consequei^tly as silver became 
aoarce and increased In value, tho Purftrm had 
to be diminislmd in weight ? 

We thus sec that the old KsrshSpat^, which 
is so frequently mentioned in the early Buddhist 
literature and Hindu law-books, can be recog¬ 
nised at least in the panob-marked coins from 
among the specimens found of the ancient 
coinage of Iiidia. Unfortunately no gold coins 
conforming to the Hindu metrological standard 
have, been discovered of a period prior to the 
Gnpta supremacy. But, so far as the silver or 
copper Kfirsh&pa^ is concerned, there can be no 
rMonable doubt as to the punch-m^ked coins 
beiug among those intended. .It, therefore, seems 
necessary now to say. sometoing more about 
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tlie.«d pun oh-marked coins in order fht\t you may 
obtain a clearer idea of tlio KAi'shiTpai.ia. If 
KarshapaijL^s wo bave perceived, repreaeots 
tbe Htandard money of any picvinco, whether 
it be goidj ailvei' or even copper, it etand» to 
reason that the punch-marked cQina ^^'hich Imve 
been identified with them mu&t he found all over 
India, la tht« a fact V 1 have juat told you that 
no gold coins of a Hindu dynasty b^ve been 
difloovered of a period anterior to the Quptaa. 
N't) wonder It gold Kilr»h&i>aiiaR liave not yet 
)}een identified. But what of the silver or copper 
Kftrahftpapas, you may aak/ I will, tberefwe; 
quote the testimony of two celebrated nnraisma- 
tiste to slmw you over wliat wide area the punch* 
marked coins are found. " These ailver punch- 
marked coins/’ says Cunningham, ‘‘are found 
all over India, from Kabul to the mouth of the 
Ganges, and from the Himalaya Mountains to 
Cape Comorin. There w'ere 200 specimens in 
the South Indian collection of Maokensie, 500 in 
!Masson’s Kabul colleotions, 373 in Stacy’s 
North Indian ooUaction, 227 in the British 
Museum, About 2000 have passed through ray 
hands, and altogether 1 have seen between ttOOO 
and 5000 specimens.'” Another numismatist, 
E. Thomas, makes the following remarks in re¬ 
gard to the range of the distribution of the 
KarshSpaua coins. ** The silver pieces of this 
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class,say a he, pvrUf^eis of the liaw-booka, 
are fovmd in unusual numbers, and over almost 
the entire lengtit and breadth of Hioduetdo,— 
starting from the banks of the sacred SarasTatl— 
to a crypt formed by nature, eighteen feet below 
the soil which now covers the inhumed city of 
ancient Behat—down the course of the Ganges 
to tlie sea, encircling the eastern and M'estern 
coasts, and taking refuge even in t])C **KiBt- 
vaena” of the extinct races of fcho Dakhin/*’ 
These quotations will give you an exact idea of 
the range of the circulation of the punch-marked 
coins. Of course, copper punch-marked coins 
also hare l)eon found, but they are coiuparatively 
few. Copper is a more perishable metal than 
silver. Oopper coins, again, are morn apt to be 
melted down into domestic utensils. Besides, it 
is quite possible that in the ancient period 
represented by the punch-marked coins, the 
standard issue was generally silver KArshftpaoa, 
occasionally oopper aud rarely gold KArshApat^. 
ii9||l^;jB^ explain the proportionate paucity of 
£e%p^r a]id gold, as compared to the silver, 
E&rsbfipat^s found in India. 

But at this stage some of you may peri}aps 
ask: what is meant by punch-marked ooius ^ 
The, term 'punch-marked,’ let me tell yon, k 
used in ooutradistinction to ‘die-struck.’ A die 
covers the whole or very nearly the whole of the 
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fftoe of a coin, hut » puuoh cwam only a amall 
portion of its sarfaeo so that t)\e 1)lauk of a coin 
is impressed not by ono b\it l»y many separate 
punches representing many devices and applied 
irregularly at various points. Tlie face of the 
coin thus pi'esents a curious appearance, oon« 
sisting, as it does, of a rsg:ular net-n'ork of 
symbols often overlapping. It had for & long 
time been thought that these symbols were the 
the arbitrary mfu^ks of pavticular Hhroffs and 
moneyera and not asaignablo to any particular 
state or locality and that tliey were punched 
into these coins haphazard hy tiiese authorities 
as the coins passed through tlieir hands.’ ]>r. 
T>. B. Spooner was tlie first scholar to refute 
this view. In November, 1906 some silver punch- 
marked coins were found in the Glovernnient 
House grounds in Peshawar. Of these only 61 
could be secured, and were examined very care¬ 
fully hy Dr. Spooner, who contributed a paper 
on them to the of the Archeo¬ 

logical Survey of India. In one place in this 
paper he makes the following remarks—But my 
tabulation of the marks ooourring on the ooins 
ol the present collection tends directly to a 
refutation * of this view. The above mentioned 
group of 5 symbols occurs on 20 of the 61 coins 
in the collection, with one symbol regularly in 
each corner, and'one, with like regularity tl^ 
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dharm&'bhakra, impressed on one and over- 
lapping the nearest t^ro. This alone would bare 
i^endered tlie old theory doubtful^ but when it is 
a<lded that in every case where the punoh-mark 
bn the reverse was decipherable it was found to 
he what Cunningham called the * Taxila mark/ 
we have an invariable concomitance established 
between a particular group of G symbols on the 
obverse and a particular * mint mai*k ’ on the 
reverse, which cannot conceivably be lacking in 
signiflbajice and which pointa decidedly to these 
coins having been tlie regular coinage of some 
one accepted central authority, and the symbols 
or their selection the recognised insignia of 
the same, not the private marks of individual 
moneyers Impressed haphazard from time to 
titne/’^ Practically the same conclusion was 
forced on me when I bad to examine (he punch* 
marked coins, all copper, which I picked up in 
my excavations at Besnagar. Here I could 
detect at least three classes of coins correspond* 
lug to three distinct groups of symbols found 
on them.* And it is a matter of extreme grati* 
fication that Mr. TValsb came to the same 
'conclusion from an examination of ICS punch' 
m^ed silver coins from an earthen gkar ^— 
found buried in the bank of the Ganges at 
Golakbpur in Pa^a City, about 16 feet below 
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the present surface of the ground. The interest 
of this find lies in the fact that the marks on the 
coins occur in certain constant and regulai* 
groups on the obverse,’* though, of course, witli 
a few varying additional symbols as might be 
expected,' and that these regulai'comhinatlonb 
of marks enabled Mr. Walsh to divide the coins 
into at least five classes. These discoverieH of 
punoh-markcd coins with their provenances 
definitely known, give a death-blow to the theory 
that all symbols on them ‘'were affixed hap¬ 
hazard by shroffs and moneyers tJirough whose 
hands the coins passed,** and give rise to the 
incontestable conclusion tliafc they constitute 
ooiui^es peculiar to three different provincial 
towns,—one belonging to Takshalila of North- 
West India, the acoond to Fataliputra of Jiastern 
India and the third to Vididft of Central India. 

That different places had their constant and 
regular groups of symbols or mint marks pecu¬ 
liar to them not only can be apprehended by a 
critical study of these punch-marked coins, but is 
^00 attested by a passage from the Vi^uddhi* 
nutgga of Buddbaghoeha to which I have already 
drawn the attention of scholars in my report on 
the exoavatioz^ at Beanagar.* It describes 
how a lot of coins lying on a wooden slab 
would strike an inexperienced boy, a man 
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from the village» aiid a shroff or money- 
ohaDger. The lioy would notice simply that 
some coins were oblong, Home vound and some 
elongated in shape. The ruatio wcmld know all 
this, and also tliat coins wore, like gems, worthy 
objeote of enjoyment to mankind. The shroff, 
on the other hand, not only would ))e conversant > 
wifh all this, hut alno would he in a position to 
decide, after handling the coins in a variety of 
ways, which of tliem were struck at wliich 
Tillage, mufassil town, capital city, mountain 
and river hank, and also by what mint master. 

Is it not clear from tins passage that every place 
which issued coinage had its own distinguishing 
mark or marks sUmped ou it, by o1)eevviag 
which the shroff of the ancient day could at 
once tell from which place any particular coin 
came? In regard to villages and towns we hare 
just seen that Taksha^ilS, Pataliputra and 
Vididft had their own individual marks on their 
Coinage. And when a new hoard of Kfirshft- 
panfts is discovered, we hare only to notice their 
provenance and suoh distinguishing marks in 
order that we might obtain knowledge of the 
oharacteristic symbols of the coins of other 
Villages and towns. The passage frcun the 
VUuddhinuigga also speaks of coins struck near 
hills or on river banks. Those who have exa¬ 
mined the ^rshRpai^as found at Pesnagof or 
Brau are already faroUiar. with the sign—a 
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zig-zag—denoting ariver-bank.’ The same sign 
occurs on the ooins of the Western Kshatrapas 
along with another, which was ho long wrongly 
supposed to stand tor a Mvpa or chaitya but 
which is now rightly perceived to represent a 
mountain,^ Mr. Theobald bas written an in¬ 
teresting paper on the significance of tire symbols 
on puoch«marked ooins^ and we have only to 
refer to the plates of his article to be convinced 
that there wove many variatiojis of one and the 
same symbol, e.g., that representing a hill or a 
riverbank.^ These variations of the sym1)ols the 
shrolfs of the early periods must have been 
conversant with, to enable them to tell from 
what different lulls and river* banks the coins 
came. 

1 have ,}ust alluded to Mr. Theobald's article ' 
on punoh-mavked oohis. Thei*ain he enumerates 
no less than 277 symbols ooourrmg on them. 
Many more have since been discovered. But 
no numismatiNt bas yet been able to give an 
luteiligent ulusstttcation of them. Mr. Theob^d^ 
has no doubt made an attempt nt this clasailloa- 
tioQ. lie has thu8 placed tlicse devices under 
six heads, namely, (1) the human figures i (2) 
implements, aims aud works of man, including 
the sf&pm or bow and, arrow, etc.y 

• ISlS.UpI. LXV, Nm. 1.4 ttc, iCAf.pl.XI. Km. 1.6. 
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(3) animals j (t) trees, Inanolies and fruit; 
(5) 8yml)oL< connected with solar, planetary or 
Sivite worship ; and (6) misoelianeons and un¬ 
known. But this classification, I am afraid, is 
as good as nothing, for is gained hy our 
being told that one group of devices is human 
figures; another, animals; a third, trees, and so 
forth? What we should like to know ia the 
significance of the human figures, or animals 
such as the elephant or horse, that we find pun¬ 
ched on tile Kfiieliftpauas. Blsewhere/ in this 
connection, 1 have remarked that one set of 
symlmU is certainly the seven ratm or trea¬ 
sures, the possession of which constitutes para¬ 
mount sovereignty. These have been described 
in the M>rh^^9i(das9ana-9Htta, They are 
(1) oh^Tfi or wheel, (2) hoitin or elephant, (3) 
aica or horae, (4) or gem, (5) itH or 
woman, (6) (frihapati or treasurer, and (7) 
paH^l/aka or counsellor.* All these symbols 
can be easily reoognised on' the SarshSpanas, 
&nd their presence is quite natural and intelli¬ 
gible oti coins which are indicative of sovereignty. 
In the same paper where 1 identified these 
devices 1 have thrown out a hint that another 
group of eigns on these coins must consist of 
ausploious symbols and that some of them are 
certainly those met with in old cave inscriptions 

• ASMS., T918.I4, p. an, 
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which l>6girk or end with them. But no scholar 
seems lo fiave yet worked in this dh-ectlou. 

far more intereating than the classification 
of these symbols is their oiigin ; and Mr. Theo¬ 
bald baa done great serrioe to tlie ouuse of 
ancient Indian numismatics by drawing our 
prominent attention to this fact, ^s^attempt 
at explaining the origin of most of these markSj 
it is true^ was not much successful, and many of 
his conclusions in regard to the origin of pai'ti- 
oular symbols will not commend themselves to 
avchfeologisU. Nevertheless, be was the Arst to 
perceive that most of the symbols noticeable on 
the punch-marked coins occur in such diverse 
lands as Assyria, Egypt, India and Scotland, “ 
and to trace at least fourteen ot these signs 
which were identical with those figured oh 
the sculptured stones of Scotland.' This raises 
an issue of paramount importance for the his¬ 
tory of the world, and suggests a pre-historio 
origin of some of (he marks punched on the 
Kfirshspapas. 1 will cite here two or three 
instances only to show what J mean. Take Arst 
the $vasHka, which is regarded as cr symbol of 
aiispiciousnees in India to this day. We are 
so much accustomed to perceive this symbol in 
the modern homes as on the antiquities of India 
that we are apt to suppose that it is an auspi¬ 
cious symbol peculiar to this country alone. 

> JASB.. 1S90, pp.ise.7. 
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And if it is found in Jap^in, Chinn and llbet in 
ancient oe v'ell as modern times, it can l)e ex¬ 
plained a« i)eing imported fhoi^o from India. 
"Wliat i«, liowever, notewortliy is that it is found 
0)1 the pre-historic antiquities of Spain, Portugal, 
Greece and oven America. Witli regard to tliie 
symbol Mr. Carhiilliac wys hh follows; “ Mudevn 
Chrietian archicologists have obstinately oon I end¬ 
ed that tlie Sv^isLika was composed of four 
gamma, and so have called it the Croix Gammee. 
But tile Ramayana placed it on the boat of 
Rama long before they hnd any knowledge of 
Greek, It m found on a numlwr of Buddhist 
edifices; the SectnrianH of Vishnu phu^ed it m* a 
sign upon their foreheads. Burnouf says, it is 
the Aryan sign par excellence, It was surely 
a religious emblem in use in India fifteen (?) 
centuries before the Chrietian era, and thence 
it spread to every part. In Europe it appeared 
about the middle of the civilisation of the 
bt'<mu affe, and we find it, pure or transformed 
into a cross, on a mass of objeota in metal or 
pottery during the Jirsl a^e (if iron.^' It is not 
my object to enter into a full discussion of the 
origin, antiquity and dispersion of the Svaetika, 
round which has clustered a moss of literature 
and for which I would refer you all to the most 
exhaustive treatment of it by Mr. Thomas Wil* 
son, published in the Annual Report of, the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
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for the year ending Juno •‘^O, 18«4. What, how¬ 
ever, I wish you to not© in tJiia conneotion ia 
tliat though in modern time© the Svaatiha U 
confined to India, Tibet, China and Japan, in 
ancient days it was weD-knovm all over the 
southern and westei^n portion of £2urope and 
made its appearance aa early m the middle of 
the bronse age. The systematic study of the 
pre-historic arohseology ot India has but just 
begun, and has been started by this University. 
It would therefore be interesting to know to 
what early period our University colleagues are 
able to trace the existence of the Svastika on 
the prehistoric Indian antiquities. 

Another symbol which is met with on the 
Kfirsh&papaii and lat(*r coins and to v'hloh I 
would Invite your attention now is the sign 
which is supposed and ^^rongly supposed to 
represent the Mpn or ohaitya. We have got at 
least two specimens of this symbol, on one of 
which a pea-cook and on the other a dog is 
represented as standing. If the symbol is taken 
to be one of a et^a or chaitya, the presence of 
a pea-cock or dog on its summit is inexplicable. 
Cunningham was the first to suggest that it was 
a sign for Mount Meru,^ and this idea was 
afterwards accepted by Pandit Bhagwanlal 
Indraji.^ I have elsewhere expressed the 
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view t.)mt the ^yuibol need not he fakett to 
stand epecificaliy for Mount Mem l)ut riithfv 
for a hill in general' According to this n iww 
the pea-oock or dog on it^^ top can very n oil he 
understood to stand for the different vehicli*s of 
the diiTerent ))ill deities represented. Now, a 
aealdmpreHeion of late ^^inoan stylo has )>een 
found at Knossos wliich hna been asoibed to 
(drea 1600 B. C. On it Ogures the mot m tain* 
mother standing on the peak of her liill and 
flanked hy guardian lions.* 'ibe bill on vhiob 
she stands is represented as oonsisting of rows of 
semicircular curves raised in tiers exactly as 
the so-called 9t(ipa or okaitya symbol does, This 
clearly shows that the symbol cannot possibly 
denote a $tiipa or chaitya but rather a hill, and 
that this representation of the hill can be traced 
even outside India and to the pre-bistorio period, 
certainly earlier than 1600 B. 0. to which the 
EnoMOS seal has been assigned. 

• Two more of the pre-historio signs occurring 
on the punch-marked coins. Figure 14i of Mr. 
Theobald’s plates is described by him as ''a star 
of eight points,” and is a mark found on KSrsha- 
pa^ad. But precisely the same sign has been 
observed on the megalithic pottery exhumed by 
Mr, Yazdani from the pre-historic cairns in the 


^ Sm note 2 OA p. 101 nboT« ; XftAS., IP16, p. 412. 
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Niii&m’a Dominions ns will be seen from No. 69 
of his *'Bidg:ram of marks/** The same symbol is 
noticeable also in the neoUthio rock'Carvings in 
Edakal in Malabar.* Again^ the numismatists 
need not be told what is meant by the ‘ Ujjain 
symbol ’ Cunningham invented this designation, 
l)eoause the symbol frequently occurred on coins 
found at Ujjain The designation is, however, 
admitted to be defective^ because the same 
symbol is noticeable in other parts of India. 
Thu designation is applied to an object which 
consists of a cross with each of its arms termina¬ 
ting in a ball or circle. And precisely this 
object is found in crosses on the Kassito cylinders 
In Western Asia.* 

It would be too irksome for me to exhaust 
the list of the symbols on Kftrshapa'cas whiol) 
have a pre-historic origin.^ Mr. Pauehanan 
Mitra, who is keen on the prehistoric archil' 
logy of India, is, I hear, already engaged on* a 
systematic study of those symbols. This is just 
as it should be. What we have to note here is 
that there are not one or two but many pre-historic 
symbols to be found on the punoli-marked coins. 
Mr. Theobald himself has observed not loss than 
fourteen such, engraved on the sculptured stones 

' JHAS,, 1017. p. C7. 
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of Scotland. There was a time when Terj^usson 
aod avchaiologieta uf lib kidney i^Lej^ated the 
rude siune moiiumenta of Gi^eat Britain and 
Scotland to the poet*lioman ]period^ but uo 
arolia3ologU(t of any repute now disiiutes its pre- 
hiatorie cbaructer or us&jgnH them to Miy time 
poaterior to 1500 B. C. When thereiore we ilnd 
so many ayinbolH of preAiistorio origin ooourrisg 
on the punch-marked coins, it u difficult to avoid 
the conclunion that KSrshApaua coinage must 
have been handed down to us from pre-blstoric 
timee. If any further evidence is required, it is 
furnished by the fact, first brought to our 
attention by Elliot, that these punch-marked 
coins have been discovered among the ashes of 
the men who constructed the primitive tombs 
known as the (or Kistvaens) of the 

fk>utb, and unearthed from the ruins of buried 
oitiee in excavating the bead-waters of the 
Ganges Canal"* "A large hoard of these 
coins," says he elsewhere, " was discovered in 
September, 1807, at the opening of one of the 
ancient tombs known by the name of Pdti4vJet4i9 
near the village of Chavadi paleiyam in Coiraba* 
tore, thus identifying the employment of this 
kind of money with the aboriginal race whose 
places of.sepulchure are scattered over every part 
of South ern India." * In regard to PSndu_k ul is 
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or l*i&4u-kurifs as they are properly called, 
Caldv^ell in his Dravidiau Grammar' says os 
follows: It is a remarkable circumstance that 
DO class of Hindus know anything of the race to 
which these Druidioal remains hulonged, aod 
that neltlier in Sanskrit literature nor. in that of 
the Dravidiau languages is there any tradition 
CD the subject. The Tamil people generally 
call tlie oairnK 1)y the name of Pfui^lu^kuris. Rwl 
msaus a pit ov gmve> and pn^uh deootrfl 
anything oonneoted with the to whom 

all over India ancient inyeteriouB structures are 
attributed.’’ It will thus he seen tliat quite in 
cousonanee with the indisputalde fact that pre¬ 
historic signs are found on the KArshSpai^ is 
the other fact, equally indisputable, that they 
have been picked up also* from the pi^e-historic 
oainis. I have repeatedly remarked that pi*e- 
historic arohmology of India is yet in its infancy, 
but even takiog the most unfavourable estimate 
of the age of these monuments, the PSudu-ku^ia, 
lam afraid, cannot possibly be placed later than 
1600 B, C. In these circumstances the intro¬ 
duction of the K&rshSpaua coinage mu^t be 
attributed to about the beginniTig of the second 
raillenium before Christ. Cunningham who had 
far deeper insight into the r^e and nature of 
the ancient monuments of India than any of his 
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Mioceswr^ was disposed .to date tdiesa coins as 
eapJy as 1001) B. C,, but Smith tbougJit this 
eitim&te to be certainly “much in excess of til*' 
truth because bis mind wa's obsessed with th» 
idea that coinage liegan with the Lydians about 
700 B. 0. and that consequently there could be 
no. coined money. in India prior to tliai date. 
Itis inconceivable how ho stuck to this notion 
when the passage from Elliot regarding the find 
of punch«marked coins in tbopre^hiitorio P&ndu- 
kufis was known to him, and has actually bean 
quoted by him in his Catalogue <if the Coitt$ in 
the Jndian ^uneum.' This is another pieoo of 
evidence, over and above that based on reference^ 
to coins in the Vodic literature, to which I drew 
your attan.tiou in the last leoturo,—I say, this 
is another piece of evidence which points to* 
much higher antiquity for the coinage of India 
than nujnismatiste would fain allow. Id order 
that 1 may not be misunderstood, let me make 
it^ciear to you that all that I contend is that the 
ooioage of India must date from the prediistoric 
period. I do not, however, maintain thereby 
that the art of coinage originated in India, 
ttwugh the trend of evidence points to that 
hypothesis, no actual specimens of or even refer* 
•noes to: coins having yet been found in respect 
of the pre-historic age of any. other country 
than India. 
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Just one or two minor pomt« counccted with 
KftrshapHiiik before 1 conclude tliis lecture. We 
have wen tlwt Kirsbllpami « a coin which weighs 
one Karftha. Wohavn also seen that thoui^h both 
Man a ami Yftjriavalkya apeak of Kilrflhftpaija, 
they do not apeoify the weight of a KUrsha, 
M'hich is, liowcver, done by their oommentators 
And w’hicli comes to tsO Ralls. Prof. Rapeoe 
gone a step furthei* And ghea an sotual Inhle, 
aceorditig to which 6 iUtisor RAklikAs make 1 
MftAha, and 16 Rl/lshas 1 KsrHhn.’ And the 
flame is i^peated by Mrs. Hhys Davids in her 
Notes on Kariy Ecouomic Conditions in Not* 
them India, ”* Whether this table is based on 
the authority of any Smfiti I have not l)eon 
Able to dad out, but oertain it is, as 1 have ah 
ready said, that neither Manu nor Y^jhavalkya 
has given it. The same table is, however, oited 
by Su^atA, and, in fact, Knraha U a weight 
pretty fAmiliar to the Hinda aoience of iriedichie. 
Thus in accordance with this trsble, siiteen 
MSabae made one ICSrsbftpaipa The coinme*)* 
tary on the Vinaya-Piteha^^ ho waver, tells ua 
that in the time of the king Bimbis&ta ftvo 
Mftahakas equalled one Pada, thiia making one 
KftrshSpana equivalent, not ‘o sixteen, but 
twenty, Mashas, This receives corroboration from 
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fi JAtAkft which, while mentioning* the sub-diri- 
aions of a Ksrshapuna, speaks of afour-M/lsliaka 
piece AS of lower value tJian a TMdaJ It is not, 
iiOM'ever, ch’ar wliether thix Kflr!<Iia]Hivi>i, ))ucttux« 
it consisted of t.wentv Mnaliax, w'eighed more 
than 80 Ratis. Jt is quif« posHildo that itn 
weight continued to hn the same, making its 
Mfisha equal to four lUtis only, and not five, 

It is M'orth noticing iu this connection that 
Kttutiiya in his ArtljdxiUtra speaks of Paw, 
Half.Paw, (Quarter-Papa aod One-eiglith Papa 
as silver coins, and Mflshaka, Half-Mftehaka, 
Kikapi and Half-KAkapi as copper coins.* This 
information is Interesting in more than one way. 
For, in the flpst plaoe, we see timt the ainallest 
Sliver coin in Kautilya's time was One-eighth 
Paw or Ksrshapaofl., Secondly, the smalJest 
copper corn in his lime was Half Kftkani. As 
Kakaijl denotes a lower denomination than Half- 
M&ebaka, Kakaoi could not have weighed more 
than one-fourth of a Mfislia. Half Kakai^l must, 
therefore, have weighed one-eighth of a Mfleha, 
one-eighth of five Ratjs. And aa one Rati 
is equivalent to 1*88 grains, Half-Kakaw must 
have equalled M4 grains at the most. Just 
imagine having any coin weighing only a littie 
Above ene grain 1 Such a thing is almost incon¬ 
ceivable, in the present age. 
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But perhaps the most complicated point we 
have to tackle in connection with this type of 
coinage is the weight of the K&rsbSpa^ and its 
smaller tokens. This weight problem I will 
place l)efore you in a few words, Take first the 
weiglit of tlic copper K&rsliapa^a. It weighs, 
wc have soon, approximately, grains. But, 
AH a matter of fact, the IC&rsb&papas of all pro¬ 
vinces do not strictly conform to this weight; 
4 .p., among the various coins picked up by me 
in the Bcsnagai* excavations the KSrsh&paca 
woighs 147*6 grains.* I admit it is quite possible 
to explain this small dirfercnce of weight by' 
saying that the EatikA or 6u6]& seeds of the 
different provinces, like any other seeds, cannot 
be of exactly tho same weip^ht, and that this in¬ 
significant difference of 2 or 8 grains is, therefore, 
permissible. But take another case which, I am 
afraid, cannot be made explicable in this way. 
If tlie K&TshilpauA weighed 147*6 grains at Bes- 
nagar, the Ardha-KUvsliSpana must have weighed 
about 74 grains. But between these weights of 
the full and half ICarsbSfxmas, i.e., between 147 
and 74 grains, we have coins found at Besnagar 
itself which weigh 186, 114, 111*6 and 107 
grains.* What could the denomination of 
these four coins ? Are we to unagitie that tliere 
was aboa jfth KArshspana? In that case it'is 

> ASl-AB.. ie&S-)4, p. 2Sl. No. 24 i (). 224, No. IS. 
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true it would weigh approximately 111 grains, 
and among tbe four coins whose weights have 
just been mentioned there is no doubt one which 
weighs 111*C grains. And there is nothing to 
preclude ns from supposing that it ropreMents the 
jth Karehapapa. But what about the remaining 
three ^ Their denomination cannot possibly be 
explained away similarly, because their weights 
are far removed from those of the }th and ^ 
Karshapapas. Again, it is not the copper Kar* 
sbapapas only that present tiiis difficulty. The 
silver Karsbapapas, or ?urai>as as they are called, 
give rise to the same problem. Of course, we 
shall not here take for our consideration any 
promiscuous group of I’ui'apas coming from 
different places. But we will restrict ourselves 
only to those which liave l>6en disoovered at one 
single place just as in the case of copper Karsha* 
papas we consider only tliose that were found 
at Besnagar. Let us therefore coniine ourselves, 
e.g,, to the Peshawar hoard of Purapas which 
was reported upon by Dr. Spooner. Tbe accepted 
weight of a eilver Karshapapa is 58*56 grains. 
The weigh to! a half Purfipa must therefore come 
to 29*3d. There is really no spedinen of the 
half PurSpaor lower denomination in this hoard. 
Tlie lowest weight to which some of these Purfi* 
pas conform is 42*09 which is far removed frons 
29*28, the weight of the half Pui&i^ and which 
cannot thus be identified with that denomination. 
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The other weights presented by the other Pui^ 
!)as of this hoard are -12 09, 43*92, 45*76, 47’68, 
49*41, 6L*24, 53*07 and 66*73. The last of these 
weights only, 66*73, comes so close to 58*56, 
the weight of the Pur&na, tlmt this difference 
is of no conset^uonoe, and tliat the coin of the 
Peshj\war hoard heaving that weight is apt to be 
regarded a« a PuriVjja. We \vi]l, therefore, leave 
that weight out of conHideration, Wo may also 
ignore tlie drst tit roe of tliese weights because 
they approximate to 43*92 the weight of tlie }th 
Purft&a, supposing foi* tho moment that there 
was such ft denotnination. But what about the 
other weiglit* which are no less than four and 
which do not van close to }, Jth or i Parapa ? 
Eow are we to account for this mutability of 
weight evinced by the KarftUai>apA? No solu¬ 
tion that is absolutely convincing boa yet sug¬ 
gested itself to me. But a most probable expla¬ 
nation is that this eduction of weight is due to 
the debasement of the coin. That this reduction 
of weight was deliberate and systematic may be 
seen by a reference to tbe accompanying chart 
which sets forth the different weights to which 
the different Pur&nas of the Peshawar hoard 
conform. In the first column have been given 
their weights in grains and in the second in 
MSshas. Anditwill.be seen from the second 
column that these weights advance from UJ to 
15J Mashas by the successive and regular rise 
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of ft ^ MR$l)a. The actual differejice between the 
maximninand minimum oftheae weightais 
And ill this connection T may mention to you tiiat 
I maile au expedment on two different men lu 
regard to the KArNhilpaiiM. Two KArshjlpanftB of 
different weights and in different pairs were several 
times placed on the palms of their hands after 
carefully blind-folding them, and they wi;re asked 
to tell which of the two coins was heavier than 
the other. Sometimes they were right, 1)Ut 
sometimes they were wrong—even grievously 
wrong. And what amused mo most was tliat 
sometimes a coin which was even 15 graiJiH 
lighter was pronounced by them to he the 
heavier of the two. The ordinary human hand, 
I ooDoluded, cannot unaided detect a difTeience 
of eve^ 10 grains. No wonder therefore if the 
y Fur&oas of the Peah&war iioard were debased to 
the extent of 14*66 grains. The people of Gan* 
dhAra could not possibly have detected this 
reduction of weight by the mere touch of their 
hand, and the debasement of the coin, neoeesita* 
ted perhaps by political exigencies, could thus 
have been safely practised on them. 

Debasement of coin, which, leads to decline 
in weight, may be one cause of the mutability 
of. weight noticeable in K&rshapana and iU sub* 
divisions. It must not, however, be supposed 
that debasement of coin is the only explanation 
of this phenomenon. Other causes also must 
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have operate<l. T may hare mention one of tltese 
most likely causes, and shall'do bo by selecting 
an insUnoefrom Mussalmaii immismatics. Those 
who have studied Mughal ooinago need not he 
told that Aurang^ftel) in the earlier part of his 
reign iseaed copper Dams of the heavy type, but 
that all the Bftms dating from the seventh to the 
forty-ninth year of his reign weighed much 
leas.' This is not, however, an instance of the 
debaaoinent of the cartoncy as one U apt to 
suppose oa ftwt consideration. Tlie real expla- 
itation is furnished by the l^firilt^UAhmadi, which 
expressly tells u« that the weight of the old 
Dams of Aurangxeb was 21 MRshas but that the 
new Dam weighed only M MOshas. in the 
Mughal period, as most of you know, there was 
free coinage in all metals so that any individual 
oould bring his bullion to the mint and get it 
ooined hy bearing the cost of manufacture and 
paying soigniorage to government. But soon 
after the dftb regnal year of Aurangeeb, as the 
Mirat idfwras us, the price of copper had sud* 
deoly gone up considerably, with the result that 
neither the state nor the merchants could find it 
profitable to ooin copper pieces of the normal 
weight, which consequently lessened in quantity. 
This deficiency of the copper money, which was 
the principal Circulating medium of the pooi^ 
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clAseea, was a source of extreme inoonveiuence 
to them. With the sanction of the emperor the 
DRms were, therefore, wduced in weight, and, 
as we have just seen, were reduced by no leas 
than seven Mfishaa. Similar economic cxigen- 
oies may have neoessitatod reduction of weight 
in the Karshapai^a and its token money at 
different times and in different localities, such 
as Beenagao, to which I liave referred above. 
And this may be another cause of the multi¬ 
plicity of weight in this coinage. 

I cannot conclude my lecture on fclie Karshs- 
papa without taking notice of another theory 
which has been propounded to explain the metro¬ 
logical complications of this coin Age. This theory 
was first set forth nine years ago by a Preoch 
scholar called M. J. A. Peoourdsmanohe.' He 
contends that the punch-marked coins, whether 
of silver or copper, constitute simply a Hindu 
variety of Akhamenid Persian coinage, the 
^ latter does- not differ from the former except 
in impression. We know that in muoh later 
times, certain Muhammadan sovereigns of India 
issued some coins with Hindu symbols and 
Legends, even idolatrous in type, side by side 
with swne coins of purely Arabic style and 
legend: Similarly, the Akhsemenian sovereigns 
struck punch-marked coins with Hindu symbols 
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side by side with the Persian sigloi. That these 
coins were an Akhteminian issue he tries to 
prove by the faot tliat their weights in his 
opinion conform to tlie metric system connected 
with the Talent type, which first came into use 
either in Egypt or in the Assyro-Babylonian 
region and dependencies, and was the basis of 
the AkliGcmenid coinage. To prove his point 
he selects punch*rDsrked coins from Smith’s 
OaiaUtgM, and reviews their weights. Confining 
our attention to t)ie silver variety, he takes, 
five coins whose weights range between i8*d 
and 46’2 grains and classes them under Triobolus 
of the heavy variety, whose theoretical weight 
is 44 grains. Some coins weighing between 
40'2 and 42 grains he assigns to Trlbolus of 
the light variety (Ors. 42). Two or three coins 
of 55 or 55*6 grains are called by him Tetrobelus 
(Grs. 66). He also traces Bidrachmas of both 
the heavy and liglit variety among these punch* 
marked coins. But there are many silver punch* 
marked coins which cannot be assigned to any 
of the well-known eub«divisions of the Shekel 
(Baric). He, therefore, places them under four 
classes, the smallest of which weighs 36*5 
grains. He takes this laet class as vepreseotlug 
^th of the unit, which thus comes to a Shekel 
of X4^ grammes (heavy weight), and this is 
precisely the weight, be says, of an Egyptian 
Pharohic Shekel. T do not wish to take you 
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faiihor into the ijitricAciee of the iiuMttoQ^ 
heeAueo it i» unnecessary to do so. 

Let ue now aee how far this theory solves 
the weight problem of the Kittshilpao>u<. I have 
told you that K. Decouvdemanche relies upon 
the punch-marked coins described in Smith's 
CataloffW. But nobody knows from which 
provinces which of these coins came, We, liow- 
ever, do know the provenance of the hoard of 
PorR]^ upon which l)r. Spooner reported. It 
wae undoubtedly foaud at FoahAwar. Nobody 
can dispute tliat FeehSwar and the surrounding 
region were subject to the Akh^inenian rale. 
But what tale do these coins tell 'f They reveal 
a gradation of weights, each gradation marked 
by 1*83 grainb, i.e. exactly by f>alf a Mftsha. 
There are here, not one. hut seven suoli 
gradations, and every one of these gradations 
is represented precisely by lialf a M&aha. I 
ha«a already tried to explain why this regular 
progression-or rather retrogression of weight is 
perceptible in the coins of this lot. But what¬ 
ever the correct explanation may be, this much 
is certain that tlie metrical system to which 
these differences of weight are conformable is 
pure^ Indian, for Hfisha is certainly an Indian 
weight. And if the punch-marked coins were 
really an Indian variety of the Akhsemenian 
coinage as maintained by. M. Becourdemanc^e, 
w^uld we have found this gradation marked} 
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not by tliQ Assyro-Babylonian, but by the Hindu 
weight, Maeha, ia a lioai'd of coine found in 
a territory which certainly was once under the 
Alch®menian sway ? Even conceding for the 
moment that the punch^marked coins are Indian 
variety of the AkhtDinenwn coinage, M. Becourde- 
inanclio does not explain why the Toultiplicity 
of weight evinced by the Kilvshilpa^a coin^ 
is i^eserved only for tlie Indian variety, and not 
found in Sigl oi, the Pevainn variety, a large 
number of which has been discovered in the 
Punj&b and the frontier region. Again, one 
class of coins weighing about 65 grains le called 
Tetrobolus liy him, and auotlier weiglring 
Tribolufei. A third class of coins weighing 
between 47*8 and 52'r> is treated as a third 
variety. We have thus three distinct classes 
of coil IH here. And es the difference of weight 
in none of these classes exceeds nine grains. 
I defy any ordinary human being to distinguish 
between these tliree varietiee by the mere use 
of his hand. As they have been regarded as 
three different vavietic^s, it stands lo reason that 
they also have three different values. And if 
they are intended to possess different values, 
they must be capable of being distinguiahed by 
an ordinary individual by the mere handling. 
But as the difference of their weights does not 
go beyond nine grains, how it is possible, I ask, 
for an ordinary' person to easily distingul^ 
16 
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between these \arieties ? I ani afraid, it is not 
possible to look upon them as so many distinct 
denominations of coins, and any attempt there¬ 
fore to refer them to any weights of the Aasyrio- 
IJabyIonian system will not carry conviction. 
P'ourthiy, Becourderaanobe scleota some 
coins weighing about 26*5 grains, which, be 
thinks, represent the smallest class; and taking 
tJiat weight as equivalent to ith of the unit he 
arrives at the weight of the unit, and concludes 
from it that this unit is an Egyptian Pharohio 
Shekel. It is not, however, clear to me why 
he regards that 26*5 grains are the smallest 
weight exhibited by the silver punch-marked 
coins when even Smith’s Catalog gives a still 
lower weight, vit.t 21,'5 grains. It is also not 
clear to me why be looks upon it a. representing 
|tli part only of the unit, and not any other 
fraction of it. These are some of the reasons for 
which I caunot bring myself to accept M. 
Becourdemanehe's theory. 
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No. 

6raina. 

Hfishas. 

(1) 

66‘78 

15i 

(2) 

63*07 

14i 

(8) 

51*24 

14 

(4) 

49A1 

l$i 

(5) 

47*68 

18 

(8) 

45*75 

12i 

(7) 

48*92 

12 

(9) 

42*09 

Hi 


Ko. from Dr. Spooner^^ 
Catalogue. 

PI A. U. 

PI A. 8. 

PI A. 5, 8. 11. 18. 16, 
17, 22, 26, 28; P). 
B. 1. 

PI A. 4, 9,10, 12, 19, 
20, 24, 27, 29; PI 
B. 5, 29. 81. 

PI A. 1, 7,18; PI B. 

9.11, 18, 16,18, 21, 
24r, 28. 

PI A. 2, 6. 21, 28, 26, 
30; PI B.8.4,6, 7, 

8.12, 14,19, 20, 22, 
28, 25, 26,27, 80. 

PI A. 10; PI B 10. 
PI B. 2,15.17. 
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L15CTU11E IV 

SCIBNCK OP OOTNAOR IH AWCIKKt IM)IA 

NninismAtiCK, ha you ave hI) aware, in a 
science whiuli treaU of uoiiie. The study of 
coioago is supposed to hti of comparatively 
recent origin, but in ancient IndiH it seems to 
have been cuitivate<l by different olasses of 
people \rith different o1)jects in view. Thus in 
the Mab&vagga of the ^outherii Buddbiat Canon 
we are told a story about a boy named Upftli,* 
Tliere was in llftjagyiha a group of seventeen 
boys, friends of each other and all under twenty 
years of age. T)iC most pre-eminent of them 
was UpRh. Now, Up&li's father and mother 
tlmugbt: “How will Upali after our death live 
a life of'ease and without pain ? If he learns 
Lekha, bis fingers will become sore. If he learns 
bis breast will become diseased. If, 
again, be Icajms Riipa, bis eyes will suffer. Now 
here are the dskyaputra SramaiiLas who live a 
commodious life; they have good meals and lie 
down on beds protected from the wind. ,If 
TfptiV'thought his father and mother, “could 
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he ordained with the Sfihyaputra Svaraaijas, he 
would after our death live a life of ease and 
without pain," It is not necessary to tell you 
tbe whole story. SufRco it to aay that UpRli 
and hifl companions got them selves ordained 
one (lay» ami in the night at dawn set up such 
a fearful howl for rice-milk and hard and soft 
food that Buddha is aroused from his sleep who 
promptly ascertains the cause of that noise and 
forbids in future to coiil’or ordination on any 
person under twenty years of age. But what 
do we learn from tbe story ? M'o have here 
seventeen hoys on this side of twenty and not 
far removed from it, and the parents of one of 
them, pL-. Upali, seriously thinking of introduc¬ 
ing him to an avocation which will enable him 
to live a life of ease and comfort, iividently, 
therefore, Lekha, Oaj/ana and Jivjm must lie so 
interpreted os to denote each a profession, It 
is no use, therefore, taking them to be merely the 
“ three R’s" as Biihler' and llhys Davids have 
done. Lfhha thus cannot here signify learning 
to write A, B, C, but rather ‘ the art of writing,’ 
which constitutes the profession of a Lekhaka, 
This ‘ art of writing ’ included not only the 
niceties of diction and style but also the differ¬ 
ent forms of correspondence, os will be seen 
from Chapter X of the Adkynk^'ha-prach'Q^a .of 
KauUlyg'fl Artha^trg, which in its concluding 
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verse tells ua tliat tlicre were not, one Imt many 
treatises on the subject. Tl»e word gamm foj* 
similar leaaoas cannot mean *arit)in)etic’but 
rather ‘accounts' corresponding to 
of Kautilya. Even in later times this word Imd 
this meaning, and we tlius find the term Cr<rK>'mil- 
pati used by Kalhaija in his lifiJa-tavaitf/it/V and 
understood correctly by Sir A.urel8te(n to denote 
' Head of Account Office.' Study of 
would thus make a candidate ([ualiffed to hold 
a post in the Akehapatala Department. The 
third word Rtipa is taken by Kbys Davids to 
mean'money‘Changing'and by BUhler ‘com* 
mercial and agiioultural ai'ithmetic.' Even 
this meaning is not quite correct, though these 
scholars are here not far wide of the mark, be* 
cause they were careful enough to avail them* 
selves of Buddbaghosba's commentary which 
says that be who learns the lidpa-suttfl must 
“turn over and over many K&rsh&pauas and. 
look at them. ” But anybody who has read 
Eautilya’s Artba^tra knows that the word 
rupa has been employed in this work to 
denote ** coins." Thus in Chapter SIX of 
the Adhyaksha'pf'twh&ra Kautilya speaks ot 
fvpya-rupa and (amra^rupa, which cannot but. 
signify ‘silver and oopper coins’ respectively. 
He also speciffes an officer called Bi^Mdariaka^. 
whose duty was to examine the cobs b actual 

V, 86, 
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circulation or received us revenue into the royal 
treasury, No cloul)t can, therefore, be enter, 
tamed as to the terih i'upa meaning ‘a coin.* 
eo that when the of Upali once thought 

of training him in It^pa for lib profession, 
especially as he was not far removed from 
twenty, we can only understand that the boy 
was intended to study tlie eoience of coioage 
only, to fit him to be either a Itapadareaka or 
dauvarnrka, 

To what class Upali belonged ie not clear, 
But certain it is that he was neither a Brfthmao 
nor a Kahatriya. We shall, therefore, now 
take an instance in >vbich a Kshatrlya (s said to 
hare studied H^pa. Some of you will perliaps 
have guessed that I jjitend here refeitiog to 
Khftravela, tlie ruler of Kalifiga. In a cave 
called Hftthigumphs in the Udayagirl hill, three 
miles from Bhubjvncswar, in the Puri Bietrict 
of Orissa, we have got a long inscription of this 
king, desoribmg the different events of tJie 
diffei'ent yeai-s of bis reign. In line 2 of this 
epigraph we are told that for the ftrst fifteen 
years of his age he was a htmara and played 
children's games. From lOs sixteenth to his 
twenty-fourth year he was a Yuvaraja or heir- 
apparent, and during this perfrd he is represent¬ 
ed to have mastered lekha, Rupa, Ga^na 
and Fi/aoahara^ The first three of these terras are 
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tjiucfcly identical with those employed in the 
story nrkrrated of UpiVli, ftnd must therefore hear 
each tlie same signification. It U truo tliafc 
neither T>4‘khn^ nor nor Gdiiftuil win b«) a 
souvoe of living to a princo. NeverthelesK, it 
cannot Im denied tliat they must fonn a most 
casentiftl fjvctov of hU crluoation. A princn must 
learn Lekhrf, htf- not merely writing A, 11, C, 
hut rather the artful Mtyle of writing and 
the different forme of royal writ. ^Similarly, in 
order that he may effect minimum of expendi¬ 
ture and maximum ui receipU, he must be an 
adept in the science of Ocvtnd, Tiie eoionce of 
Bnpa also lui oannot afford to Ignore, for on 
Ilia knowledge of it depend the tiding over of a 
financial oriaie and tho various methods of aug¬ 
menting his revenue. 

It will thus 1)e seen that liUpu had beeu 
recogniaed to bo a soienoe of coinage in ancient 
India. That it was looked upon a« a ecleDoe fe 
olear, I think, from the ftict that Buddhaghosha, 
while ooramentmg on the passage from the 
MahATagga adverted to above, speaks of it as 
2 Zuj»a-sd^M which can only mean a set of rulee 
concerning coins, in other words, the aoienoe of 
coinage. It was studied as we have seen by 
an ordinary individual for pursuing a profession 
to enable Him to tarn either a ftOpadawalK^ 
LakshanSdhyaksha or Sauvanjika. It was ake 
a subject of serious study to a prince to m^e 
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him tit for administration. IfTipn muat, therefore, 
have 1)6en a science of coins which dealt with 
this subject, not only from the minter’s and 
asaayer’s but also from the cconomiRt’s and ad* 
ministrator's point of view. 

Unfortunately for India, this RQpa«sQtra or 
science of coinage has been lost to us. The very 
word i'^a in the sense of ‘ coins * is scarcely met 
with in Sanskrit and Prakrit literature from the 
beginning of the Christian era onwards. The 
term rUpa we now Hnd replaced by mttdi'&f but 
we do not hear of any mudr&»$uira or mMfrd- 
iditro, bearing thiR signification. This is an 
exceedingly grievous and irreparable loss to the 
historian, and tlie only course left to us now is 
to reoorer as much knowledim of tliis science as 
we can from a critical study of tl\o actual coins 
of ancient India timt hare been so far picked up 
and alflo from stray references to the art df 
coinage preserved to us in the works of lit^a* 
ture. It is not impossible to reconstruct, ifk 
part at least, a science and history of numis* 
raatics from the eourcee just alluded to. To this 
task 1 will theiefore set myself in this and tbe 
next lecture. 

1 have already Informed yon that in' tbe 
sense of ' coins' occurs in KautSya’s ArthalSstra. 
I have referred to the words and 

which be employs and can 

mean'rilver and co^er eoius’ only, I have also 
17 
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vefeYTv.d to ftn officer called Rnpadav.'ialca hy him 
whoso duty was to examine coins wOiether in 
circulation or brought io the royal lionsury. To 
the periotl wlien JCautilya lived lias heen 
assigned Krityayana the grammarian, wlio com¬ 
posed vtirfikae on Patihn’s In ]m glosK on 

PiVuini’s Mhtm I. KiXtyttyana gives 
which Patafijali illustrates by : pn6y<tfi Sv^xifffr- 
ICdf>8Jtdii)at}ath<Iaj $ctij(tf% SfJpofnyhiiii AdrsAfl- 

pai^ii. T^'liat exact boai'ing this example hss 
upon the aUtrtf and the v^Hikn need not trouble 
us here. It is sufficient for our purpose if we 
understand the meaning of the words as tlioy 
stand. They mean: “a llQpatjvrka examinee a 
Kflrslidpmja, and (he) causes a Bupakarka to 
oxainino a Kilrshfipana.” Here the inspection 
of a coin called KRrsbapeoa is associated with a 
Hapativrka, and it is difficult to avoid the con¬ 
clusion that the Rupatarka of PatafijaH is iden¬ 
tical with the Rapadar^ka of Kautiiya. It will 
thus be seen that rtipa in the sonee of a *coin ’ 
was known not only in the time of Kautiiya but 
also Patafljali. If the terra rJipn signifying a 
*coiu’ was current from the time of Kautiiya to 
that of Patadjali, there is nothing strange in our 
finding the word used in the early Pftli ecrip- 
tures of the Buddhists. One instance will suffice 
here. About a oentury after the death of 
Buddha, the venerable Yasa, while touring, 
once came to Vesfili and was staying with the 
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Vajjian Bhikshus. One Uposatha day ho was 
shocked to find the Bhikshus filling a coppeo>pot 
with water and placing it in the midst of the 
Sadigha and aayiug to tboiv lay-disciplos: * Qi^e 
sitfl, to the Samgha One, One-lialf, or One-fourth, 
Kitrslispai>a, or a M9shaka-rapa/‘ Here the word 
rfipa ol>viou8ly signifies ‘ a coin,’ and tlie Md- 
shaka-rQpa denotes a token coin of K&rsbSpana 
known as M&sliaku, as I have shown in the last 
lecture. Tliis import of the toriu earrived 
to a very late period, though it was by no menna 
muoli in vogue after the beginning of tlio Chris¬ 
tian era.* Tims the word rUptt or rather iHpaku 
occurs in the Raja-tarahgi^I,^ where in the sixth 
book a Brahmai^ is represented iw telling to King 
Yafaskara a pitiful tale of the loss of his money. 
This money, we are told, consisted of one liun* 
dred tfuvan^^f'Upaka^t winch Sir Aurel Stein 
has rightly translated by * gold coins,* and the 
same hoard is thrice referred to again as 7'upak<u. 
Raja-tarajlginl is not the only work of the late 
period which contains the word rupaka witli 
the meaning of * a coin.* It has been traced, 
e.ff., also in the Eatbasarit-s&gara,^ n'here in one 
place the Ulnarae have been referred to as 
9oar^}<t~rvfpakfiSy or gold coins. 

• VP.. II. m ; BaB..XX. 3ST, 
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UiK sKiH of a ' coio.* 
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It will thus 1)0 seen that one of llie senses 
of the word rUj)a or rupaka is ‘ coiix * aaid that 
tbeRapa^satra, mentioned l>y Buddhagiiosha, can 

very well signify “the soienco ov art of coinage.*' 
But it is Wiivthy of noiu that side hy eide with 
rUpa we have another term, oh. mpp/f ^vhich 
also is omployed in tlio senso of ‘a coin,’ This 
word must luvve Iwon cuin’cnteven prior to Pfinini 
as he teaohea its furination in the well-known 
antra riip&d » aAo ta-p/\iiio}t^a!/or « t/ftp 'll le 

Sntra says that the afflix ya com oh in llicNcnso of 
matui), after the word rTtpa, when Hata (stamp¬ 
ing) or pra6a9h4ii (praise) is denoted Thux 
r lip I/O (paui) means pfaSa^tath rnpavt^asi/^i^H, 
le. one with a praisewortiiy form; in other 
words, it moans a good-Iookiiig bull. This is an 
instance of the word riipya when praiaiiutll or 
praise is intended. But tlion what is the iiistanoo 
of this woitl where <>v stamping is denoted ? 
Unfortunately for ns this Sm m in not comment¬ 
ed upon by K&ty&yana ov Patoujali, aud tlie 
Ksiikfikara is tlie first grammarian whose gloss 
is available to us. Nevertheless even this gloss 
is of great importance. And in regard to the 
use of the term rupya where the sense of tdiata, 
i.e. of ‘hammering or stamping’ is intended, we 
are given the following instances: ahatmnrupmi 
aeya. mpyo r^pyah Kedetralp yupyam 

Karek&ptipm. The word vupya thus denotes 

• Y. 2,1». 
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sometbing on which a rUpa or figure in stamped. 
And what objaoUt arc the^^e on which figures are 
stamped ? The ICilsikakiVva iclln us that they are 
Dinara* Kedava midKiU^shapaija. Very few of you 
perhaps know what Kcdara means. But most 
of you cerhkinly know that Diuava and Karshi- 
paua are names of coins. The term rTtp^a thus 
denotes coins* and coins only* >vlien the sense of 
^afa is understood. If any dou))t remains on 
this point* it will X hope he removed by a consi¬ 
deration of w)iat tliti Amavakosha Siiys regarding 
this woixl. Tills lexicon wfaw to rU/iya in two 
places. In one* called * stamped gold 

or silver*’' and one eommentai*y on it styled 
J%kQictro<t 0 Va gives u detailed explanation by 
saying tliat rUpijff denotes *' DtnUras etc. 
struck witii a liaminer so as to ca\ise tlie rUpn or 
hguve of a man to rise on it both on tlie obverse 
and the reverse.’’^ The Amarakoslui'' also speaks 
of Bnpyadhyaksha wlio is explaiuod to be no 
other than Naishkika. Kshlrasviimin, wlio is 
looked upon as the moat erudite commentator 
on this lexicon, says that rTtpyu in RJtpi/adhpa' 
ksha denotes Dinara and other coins, and 
ytUahkikti a (uiikapaii or mint-master. In other 
words, liupyadhyakeha is already a mint-master 
according to Amara. If llflpyadhyaksha can 

' ylwtru, lI.n.9S. 
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signify a mint-master, no doubt can 1)0 possibly 
entertained as to the term vUpffa denoting 
‘acoiu.’ The only (lucstion that may Iw legi« 
timately asked here is wln^tlier this word was 
known to Pilli literature as it Ims been men¬ 
tioned I)y Parjini on the one Inuid and Amara 
on the otiujr. Unless tlxe word unii be shown 
to l>e occurring iu the Pjlli literature ^dso, it may 
bo contended and with sume force, no doubt, 
that it could not ha>'e been current among 
tlie people in general I will, therefore, cite 
one instance from tills literature. There lure 
two versos in the Pfttimoklcha \vbieli relate to 
monetary transactions. I will translate them 
here as follows: “ (v. 18) If again a mendicant 
should receive j&iurr^pa or gold and r<\joia or 
ailvor, or get some oue to receive it for him, 
or allow it to be put in deposit for him, it is 
a fault requiring restitution, (v. 10) If again 
a mendicant should engage in any trunsactioue 
of coined money, it is a fault requiring restitu¬ 
tion.” The expression with wliich wo are 
chiefly concerned here is rupiya-^amvehtra, i.e. 
rtipya‘$a7hvy<ic<ihdra, which I have rendered 
by “transactions of rupya or coined money.” 
This translation alone can be correct, for the 
monetary transactions refenedto in the first of 
these verses are distinguished from those in 
the second, and if the former refer only to gold 
and silver bullion in the first verse, the word 
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rfipya iu the second verse cannot possibly meaii 
‘silver bullion’ again, but must denote ‘ ooined 
money ’ whether of gold, silver or any other 
metal. 

We thus see that and rlipya both mean 
ooined mjney, and that both the words were 
prevalent at the same time. If ruptja signifled 
any metal piece on wbioh a ;iip« was stamped, 
the question naturally ai'ises: how is it that 
botli tliese words of wJiich one is a derivative of 
the other were being used in one and tlie same 
period ? Has this strange phenomenon any 
foundation in fact? In other words, were there 
any pieces of coined money which were so shaped 
that they were the le. figures or repre- 

sentAfionfl of any rf'al ol>iect8, and was there 
again anotbei' kind of coined money in circu¬ 
lation which consisted of metallic pieces, not 
shaped like, hut impressed with, these rupas9 
If for any unknown reasons evidence of this 
nature is not forthcoming from India, is it sup¬ 
plied by tlie i)ro-histovic or historic archroology 
of countries outside India? This is the question 
that now confronts us. In fact, this was the 
question tliat confronted me when I was engaged 
upon tho study of juimismatics for these Lectures. 
As Mr. Panchanan Mitm is the Lecturer of this 
University on pre-historic archteology, naturally 
I turned to him for discussion of this subject 
as I did in the question of the origin of the 
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Bi'AIiml alpha}>ef on wliioh I lectur(»d to you 
Iftfit yofty; Aud ho aI)1o to dvftvv niy Attention 
to the veaeftvclifts of Prof. Ridgeway who hrts 
familiftriaed tlie antiquanan woyld hy britiging 
the antliropological metJiod to l)OAr upon the 
intevpretation of ancient Iiiatory, especially, of 
Greece. Prof. Ridgeway’s wain contention is 
that wliile mythological and religious auhjeots 
do occur on Greek coins, it can be sliown that 
certain coins, even in lustorical times, were 
regaitlod as the reprtseotations of the objects 
of barter of move primitive times.' I will cite 
one typical instance. It is well known that tlie 
tunny iisli continually passes io vast shoals 
through the sea of Marmora from the Black 
Sea to the Mediterranean. This fish must there¬ 
fore have formed tlie sfivple commodity of tlie 
communities that lived in those wgions, and 
we know that the article which forms sucli 
a staple commodity farms money in the ago ol‘ 
barter. NoW, the city of Olhia, whioli lay on 
the north shore of tlie Black Soa v'os a Milesian 
colony, and was the Greek emporium in that 
region. Tliere are bronze coins of this city 
which are slmped like Ashes and insoril^ed with 

which is taken to Iw the abbreviatiou of 
(MyrK, tunny, the fish. When we recall 
the Chinese bvonso cowries, Uic Burmese silver 
shells, the silver fish hooks of tlie Indian 
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Oceac, etc., we are conetrained to Ivelieve that 
in these coins ot Olbia, shaped like fisb, we 
have a distinct proof of the influence on tho 
Greek mind of the same principle wiiieli has 
impelled othei* peoples to imitate in metal the 
older object of barter which a metal currency is 
replacing, lake now the case of tlio city of 
Oyzious, situated on tlje coast of Asia Minor. 
OyzicuB. too, like Olbania, was a Greek auto* 
nomous city and depended for its wealth on ikk 
fisheries aud trade. It too Imd its coins, but of 
electrum and not of broiue like those of Olbania, 
The coins of Cyxicua, again, were ctmnacted with 
the tunny fish. They, however, bore a repre¬ 
sentation of this fisli on them and were not 
shaped like it na was tho ca«e with tho coins of 
Olbania. Tho iuhabitaiits of Olbania, though 
they were originally a Greek colony, were largely 
intermixed with the surrounding Ijarbariaus, and 
may, therefore, have felt some difficulty in re¬ 
placing their barter unit Ijy a round piece of 
metal bearing merely the imprint of a flsh, while 
the pure-blooded Greek of CyKicus Jiad no hesi¬ 
tation in mentally bj'idging the gulf Ijetweea a 
real fish and a piece of metal merely stamped 
with a fish, and did not require the intermediate 
step of first shaping his metal unit into the form 
of a tunny. Here tlien we liave two Greek 
cities of one and the same period, vie. Olbania 
whose bronze coins were shaped like a tunny 
18 
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fisli, ftnd Cys5icus, whose electrum coins merely 
boM the imprint of the Esh, the tunny flsb being 
in I)otii cases their medium of liavtcr wliich 
their metallic curi'eney afteru'ards superSBded 
The coins of Olbfuiia 'rere I bus tho riipaa, 
i.e. coins which were tlm ligur<‘K or inmyew of 
tlie whereas those <>1* Cyxicus wno the 

coinH on which the rJipuJ.f. iiguve 
or representation, of a fish wixa i^npressed. A 
similar tiling must have happened in the pva- 
historic or proto*historic period of India: that is 
to say, while the system of bai’ter was being re¬ 
placed by metallic currency, in some parts of 
India the metal unit must have been shaped like 
thtj article of Imrter, and in some parts the former 
merely conhvined the impvict of the latter. There 
could thus be some coins which were and 

some, rUpi/ut. Unless some such explanation is 
adduced, it is impossible to undei>itHiid how botli 
the words rupa and ra////e in the souse of * coined 
moneys were current side by side. 

The instance ^v'bic)l 1 have adduced to brhig 
Iwme to you tbe exact diffeinjuce between rS/ja 
and fup!/a classes of coinage is from the Greek 
numismatias of tbe proto-historic period- .But 
you will perhaps be curious fo know whether 
there is any evidence to show that there was 
any kind of mpa coins ever prevalent in India 
evou though no specimens are available now. 
I may therefore draw your attention to a type 
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of coinage called Kapapdaka-Paujiria, whieli is 
not unfrequently mentioned in the copper-plate 
grants of the Sena dynasty. Thua the NaihfttI 
grant of Balli^la Sena tx^cords the grant of a 
village, Vftllahitt'hit, whose annual income is 
stated to he 600 KapardakjwPnrilijas,' Op take 
the Tavpai^tllghl plates of .Lakshma^a Sena 
which registers the grant of a piece of land which 
is speoifl<'d to have annually yielded a sum of 
150 Kapavdaka-Pur&tias.^ In otliev Sena grants 
also tl)is coin has been mentioned,^ But what 
can a Kepardaka-Pur&[>a he ? Can it denote a 
PurtUia which is equal to one Kapardaka or 
cowrie in value 'r This is impossible, because 
a Furaaa must contain 32 llatis of silver, which 
can never be equal to one cowrie in value. I'he 
only other sense possible ia tliat Kapardaka- 
Pur&u^ is a Puraoa which is shaped like u 
Kapardaka or cowrie. If the Chinese had metal¬ 
lic cowries * and the Egyptians gold repvcsenta* 
tions of them,' there is nothing strange at all 
in Bengal having Kapardaka-Purauas or silver 
cowries as metallio currency at least during 
the Sena period. Kapardaka-Furapa of the 
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Sen a insodption mviet thus represent a Rilpa 
class of coin;u^. 

Let us now see of wliat different substances 
the coins wci'o made in ancient India. In this 
connection, allow me to draw you)* attention 
to ft passage from the oonnnentni 7 on the 
Vinaya-Pitakft wliich T hul ooc^wioii to refer 
to partly in my last lecture. Of course, it ia 
scarcely necessary to repeat tliat the comment 
tary was composed hy tlje colobruted Jluddha- 
gUoslm in the 5th century A. D. The passage 
is concerned ^7ith K&rBhftpAiift and its hub-divf- 
eton, the Mosbaka. We ai« tokl that the 
KtVTshitpatLa may he composed of gold or silver 
or may ho the ordinary one, f.<?. made of 
copper. The Ma.HliakA, we arc farther informed, 
may he of three different varieties.' One 
variety is that oomposed of copper, iron or some 
other metal Another variety is that made of 
sflrfl wood, (iie outside of tho bamboo, or 
palmyra leaf, each of which has been turned 
into the Moshaka coin by a rUpa or figure being 
out into it. Tlio third variety consists of lac 
or gum on which a liipa or figure has been 
caused to rise up and which hns thus become 
a HSsbaka. And Buddbaghoaha winds up by 
saying that there are. other kinds of money 
which are current in the different parte of the 
country but which have. not been referred to 
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by him. They hvc. of l)oiie or skin or the fruits 
or seeds of trees, and may be with or without 
a rupfi> raised on it. This, in sliort, is the sub¬ 
stance of tho passage, and serves a rich pabulutu 
to the numismatist, The very first conclusion 
that a careful consideration of tliis passage will 
suggest to you is tlie wide range of the meaning 
assigned to the term ‘coin,* and it is with tills 
oonelusion really that we ai'e concerned here. 
What do you generally understand by a coin ? 
I will take here the definition wluch has l)cen 
given by V. A. Smith, and u'hiob is the one 
generally accepted, Coins, according to him, 
denote “metallic pieces of do finite weight 
authenticated as currency by marks recognised 
as a guarantee of value.*’‘ Thus in all ohisses 
coins to be coins must bo metallic pieccMt, But 
at least two classes of M&shaka specified by 
Buddhaghoslia were certainly not of metal. 
Tlie AfSshakae, which were made of wood, 
bamboo or palmloaf or which consisted of lac 
or gum, cannot possibly be described as metallic 
pieces, M&shakas, hovevor, wore a class of 
ooina. And as the two kinds of money just 
referred to have been designated as Mfishakas, 
they must be regarded as coin.s. And, as a 
matter of fact, we know that they bore on 
them, which certainly were “ marks recognised 
as a guarantee of value.’* No doubt can poaiibly 
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I)c enterUinecl as to th&sfi two cla«w« of money 
))eiiig loolceti upoii coins ]>y tho people 
though they v'ere not made of metal. Evi¬ 
dently tlioy understood tlie term ‘ coin * in a 
mncli wider sense than we do now. 

W© shall now first take tlio niotals of which 
coins were composed, The paswigt* from 
Buddhaglioslm's oomincntaj'y, 've have just scan, 
speaks of four aucli inolals, rk. gold, silver, 
copper and iron. Coins of gold, silver and 
copper belonging to the pro-Mubainmadan 
period have been found in numbers. No ancient 
coin of iron, however, ha.s yet been found • 
at any rate, none is yet known to me. And 
even In the moderii period I have not been 
able to trace more than one lefevence to it. 
Mention of an iron coin has been made 1)y 
W. Elliot in connection with the old coinage 
of the Travancove State.^ It must not lie 
supposed that these are the only metals of 
which coins Avere made in anoient India. 
Lead, nickel and mixed metals like potin and 
billon were also brought into requisition. Thus 
the Nid&na-katha prefixed to the Jfttakas speakst 
of the eUa-K^kHpana or lead Karshapanas. 
And, as a matter of fact, lead coins are found 
issued shortly l^efore and after the beginning 
of the Christian era and both in north and 
south India. The use of lead for tho first time 
• im-CSI„ 137. 
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occ^ira in the coinages of Strato, A^/SS and 
Kafijubula who ruled over north India and 
before or a))oiit the commencement of the 
Christian ern. Lead coinage was issued also 
l)y tlie Andlirabl^ritya dynasty, and is found 
oxcU I lively in the Andliradeda, the home of 
the race, in tlic Anaiitpur and Cuddapah 
DiHlvicts and in the region of the Coromandel 
Coast. currency is found exclusively 

also in thn Clutaldrug and the Kftrwitr District 
but issued liy the Malnirathi^ and tlie Kadam* 
baeJ And it is ansociatod witli potin coinage 
in the Kolhapur province strxiok by Vijivaya- 
kura and his suooeSHore. Tjcad coinage seems 
to have been temporarily introduced apparently 
by the Mohakelrntrapa Hudrasena III in 
Malw'ii and during tlie period wheu silver coins 
are not found, 

As regards the use of uiokcl for coinage, 
Cunn Ingham was tlie first to trace it in the 
money of the Indo*Greoian kings.* While 
once he w'na carefully examining tile coins of 
Luthydemus, Agathokles and Pautaleon which 
Iiad been described as silver, a suspicion crossed 
hia mind, and be sent some spedmens of 
them to Dr. Walter Flight for analysis. The 
coins were found to contain a considerable 
amount of nickel and in proportions differing 
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but littlu tvom those of tl^e nickel pieces of 
lleigium. Dr. Plight’s analysis produced a 
sensation, because “nickel was first shown to 
be a metal hy Cronsteclt in 1751/’ Whether 
nickel w^ts used for coinage in India before the 
time of those ludo-Grociaa princes is not 
certain. Dut Cunningham draws our attention to 
the sUtemont oC Quintus Ourtius that “near the 
junction or the Pivo Punjal) llivers, Alexander 
receired from the Oxydraom and Malli a 
present of 100 talents of* white iron’ (/erfi 
candldi):’ This ’white iron’ can bo either tin 
orniokel. But tin was a soft motal and there¬ 
fore un8uital>le for coin^^pe. Besides, it was 
well-known to the Greeks who could not have 
therefore described it ‘ white iron/ Nickel, 
on the other hand, thinks Cunningham, is hard 
and magnetic as well ns white, and as it was not 
known to the Greeks, tliey could justly call it 
‘v?hiteiron/ Thus in his opinion nickel whs 
employed for the purposes of currency by the 
Indian tribes Kslmudrakas and M&lavas in the 
time of Alexander aud oonseciuently certainly 
prior to that of tlie I iido-Grecian dynasticfl. 

llie other mixed metals tliat were used for 
minting coins in ancient India are potin and 
billon. ITie term * potin ’ has been invented by 
the'numiamatists' to denote an alloy which is 
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composed of yellow and red copper, lead, tin and 
some dross. And according to the yarying pro¬ 
portions of its fii'st two ingredients they look 
sometimes like bronze and sometimes like lead. 
Again, billon is to silver what potin is to bronze. 

I have already made reforenco to the fact that 
potin coinage was struck along wit)\ lead ooim^o 
by yiliv&yakura and liis aucccHsors m the district 
round about IColhilpiir. Potin coinage was issued 
also by the Andlirabhyityn kings, but exclusively 
in the C))&nd& District of the Central Provinces. 
The Eshatrapa dynasty founded by Oliashtana 
bad also its potin coinage, hut cunously enoi^h 
it was struck by the Maliftkalrntrapas of the 
famiiy, was confined to MillwS, and was die- 
continued soon after A.D. 280. 

We have already seen on the authority of 
Buddhaghoaha tliat there were some coins, eir. 
the Mllshakas, vv'bicli were made of wood, bam¬ 
boo, palm*leaf, and even hvc, and impi^esaed with 
a He further tells us that there were 

also pieces of bone and leather or fruits and 
seeds of ti^ees which passed for money and which 
were with or without a 9^p<l. As all these sub¬ 
stances are of a perishable nature, it is not sur¬ 
prising that these varieties of money have not 
been preserved, Prof.^ Rhys Ddvid.‘» has, however, 
drawn our attention to a lacquer medal which , 
was in the possession of Col. Pearse, and says* 
that it may represent the lacquer Msabaka coin 
19 
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referred to by Buddhaghosba.* Whicli of these 
subetaoces, and up to what periods, were em¬ 
ployed for the purposes of money is a subject 
whioli has not yet been properly investigated. 
It is nevertheless a subject on which investiga¬ 
tion not only is possible but also will be of an 
interest jog nature. I may here give one instance. 
Among the multifatious objects out of whioh, 
as Buddhagiiosha informs us, money was made, 
is chamma. La. leatber. As leatlier is a perish¬ 
able substance, no specimens of leatlier-money 
which u'ere in circulation for any length of time 
can he expected to be found anywhere now, and, 
Hs a matter of fact, none has yet been found. 
Again, leather is a substance which 

seems so unlit for tlie inirposes of ooinage that 
having uot yet discovered any single leather- 
coin,'* one )}cgms to suspect wlietlier Buddba- 
ghosba, after all, was not drawing upon life 
imagination. Bub we have good evidence to show 
that there was some hind of leather-money actu¬ 
ally prevalent in Kahar&sbtra in the thirteenth 
century A.B., i.e. full eight liundred years even 
after Buddb<^bosba. Some of you may have 
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heard of the earliest poet-saint of MabArashtm 
called JnAnadera. He composed his Mar&tlif 
commentary on the Bha^avadgita in Saka 1212 
=1290 A.D.,when the Ysdnva kin^ Raroachandra 
was ruling over the Dekkan. In his commeutavy 
on Chapter IX of the Divine Lay there are 
two Ovl verses which arc T\’orth considering 
and which I translate here as literally as pos- 
eihle. If hut the letters of tiie royal order are 
on a scrap of leather, through that very leather 
arc all commodities obtainable (v. >163). Even 
gold and silver have do value witliout tliose 
letters. The royal order is the principal thing. 
If a single leather piece of that kind is obtained, 
all things become ptuchasable (r. 45i).*' I have 
thus placed a literal translation liefoi*© you. And 
I have done so purposely, because I myself do 
not know what exact cODolusion to draw from 
it. Of course, we have here a clear i^eferencc to 
leather-money, but whether it leatber^coins 
or currency notes I confess I am unable to 
determine. 

We shall now turn to another subject con¬ 
nected with aucient Indian numismatics, vis., 
the shape and the technic manufacture of coins. 
I hope you remember the passage from the 
ViStiddhimagga to which I drew your attention 
in my last lecture. Buddhaghosba therein des¬ 
cribes the XSrahapaTias lying on the wooden 
board of a Hairanyika or goldsmith, and 
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incadeatally speaks of tlieir various shapes. They 
tiVQ cMf7'<i‘mchiim or ‘ of irregular form,’ ffii'ffha 
OP elongated, clia/urasra or rectangular, and 
parimaiviftlft or circular. And, as a matter of 
fact, we do find coins of all tliese forms, espcci* ^ 
ally among tlw ICilrRhjTpaims. Thus Ihere are 
some punoli-markcd coins which arc unaym- 
metrical in form, tliat is to say, which have 
practically no regular shape. These most pro- 
l)ably are referred to hj the term ohUramcHfm. 

Coins of this class alone can be called 'rude and 
ugly * or ‘ singularly crude and ugly ’ as no 
doubt some archcnologists bare designated the 
' punch-marked ’ coins in general. The elong- ^ 
ated or tho i^eotangular form of the coins calls 
for no comments, because numerous specimens 
of these have been known. 
or miud form of the coins, however, requires to 
be considered here, because the Indian coins are 
believed to be typically oblong, and not round. 

This view is held by almost all numismatists, 
including even Cunuingham.^ But it is a 
mistake to suppose that thore were no coins 
circular in form among the Karshapa^vas, which % 

are now accepted to be the most ancient and 
indigenous money of India. If you look to Nos. 

7,11 and 12 on Plate XIX in Smith's Caialoffuey 
you will at once see that they are round KSrshs- 
pai^ and also that they scarcely deserve to be 
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called ‘ rude and ugly.’ Kven on the sculphiro 
o! Bhaphut which repve.?ent8 the famous story 
of the purchase of the garden of Prince Jeta 
by the merchant Anilthapiijdfka covering the 
ground surface of the garden with coins, all 
the pieces represented aiis not square as 
assumed by Canningham.’ There axe some in 
this sculpture which arc distinctly round, and 
the wonder of it is how this e.scaped hie notice. 
It (s hinted by some numismatists that the 
Hindus for the first time adopted the round 
form for their coins from the Indo-Bactrian 
Greeks- But this Is a mere surmise, for which 
no evidence has been adduced, or rather wbiob 
is opposed to all evidence. For in the hrst 
place what about the coins hearing on them the 
legends T^afasvaka and K&dasn? Cunningham 
attributes them to a date ‘'anterior to the 
Greek conquest of Alexander.’’ Bi^hler, liow. 
ever, holds that it is perhaps safer to say 
“anterior to the Greek conquest of Demetri* 
us.”’ Anyhow these coin.s are admitted to be 
of a time prior to the rise of the Indo-Bactrian 
power. But are they not round in shape ? Nay, 
the Indians knew of round ooins long long anterior 
to the Greek conquest of Demetrius or Alexan* 
der. In my second lecture, I hop© you remem¬ 
ber, X had occasion to refer to a passage from 
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the SatApathft-Bi^alini&i.ui, wiiich j;p6aX*.« ol the 
practice of a kin^ fastening two ^5atAtnAna 
coins to a back wheel of his chariot in a particu¬ 
lar portion of tlie B^ljasQya ceremony. And it 
is worthy of note tix^jt these Satamrioos arc 
expressly stated to l)e vfiifrf or round in form. 
It is not thus poBsi))lo to oasevt that th(^ circular 
form of the coins was iivst suggested to the 
Hindus when the Indo*BacIrian Greeks oamo 
in contact with them. 

Now, ft fow words about the in ami fac tore 
of coins or ratlicr tlm mode of evolution in the 
technique of the Indian indigenous coinage. 
The Indians seem to have begun with a ham* 
mered sheet, which was then out into strips, 
and subdivided into lengtlis of approximately 
the desired weight, which was adjusted by 
clipping the corners when necessary.”' No¬ 
body can examine any lot of punchonarked 
coins without perceiving that this was the mode 
of manufacture. There was, however, on(^ 
small difference in regard to punching. In a 
few cases punches were applied to the surface 
of the hammered sheet before it was cut into 
strips. This is clear from the fact that some¬ 
times some of the symbols punched are not 
to be seen in full on these coins. In a good 
many cases, however, the strips seem to have 
been cut out first and then punclied. On all 
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the coins belonging to this initial stage we find 
symbols impressed on til cm irregularly and by 
sepaiate punches. The first stage of progress 
is marketl where i\ group of these symbols 
forms a distinct type, and is impressed not each 
by a separate pimcli but is struck by a single 
die, which, Ijowevcp, covers not the whole, but 
about two-thirds, of the piece. But the reverse 
face here remains blank,‘ “The next advance 
may be traced in tlic adaptation of the anvil 
to the first crude idea of a reverse, in a sunk- 
die or catch of small dimensions cut into the 
anvil itself, ’ * The third stage is thus repre¬ 
sented by coins whevts the obverse die covers 
the whole face but the reverse die is smaller 
than the blank.' The last stage is of course 
iudicated by the full double-die system where 
the whole face is covered by a die whether on 
the obverse or the revei’se. “ The final adoption 
of the ‘double-die* system,'* says V. A. Smith, 

“ was undoubtedly due to Greok and Homan 
example/’* What Smith's remark comes to 
is that the Indians were, of course, ca|>able of 
introducing improvement into and thus develop¬ 
ing the technic manufacture of coins before 
the advent of the Greeks, but their last step, 
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altijough it was the natural culmination of 
their gradual advance in the indigenous numia* 
matic art, they could effect only when the 
Sfacedonians came to teach tiiom! 11 

“ Another mechanical means-specially 
favoured by the aptitude of the home workmen 
in that direction—consisted in the casting of 
coins. We can only follow the general progress 
of this art by the merits of tJie devices em¬ 
ployed, which gradually Improve in treatment 
and dnieh.’'^ 

We now como to the considenvtion of the 
administrativo aspect of the science of ancient 
Indian coinage. And the first question 
that arises hora for our consideration is: who 
exercised the prerogative of coinage. Of 
course, so far as tlie historic times go, this 
prerogative pertained to the Sovereign, 
whether it was Sovereign One or Sovereign 
Number. Tliat most of the old coins were 
issued by rulers foreign or indigenous to India 
is too well-known to require any demonstration. 
And I bad more than one occasion to tell you 
that coins w'erc issued not only by individual 
rulers but also hy Gap as or Oligarchies, 
Naigamas or Autonomous Cities, and Janapadas 
or Provincial Democracies. Coinage thus was 
the special privilege of tbe state in ancient 
India. I am aware that instances of what may 
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l)e called‘Temple coinage’ are hj no means 
unknown, and I may draw* yonr attention U\ 
tliid connection to a paper contributed by ilr. 
llobert Sewell to the Indian Ani\qmr\j^ 1903. 
In this paper lie describes coins which were 
struck at the principal temples iu southern 
India. It is true tliafc they were not connected 
with any regular state issuer, but there is eveiy 
reason to suppose that they were nevertheles.s 
struck by, or, at any rate, with the sanction or, 
the slate. And, in fact, this is a<lmit6ed by 
Mr. Sewell liimMlf. For in regal'd to certaiu 
temple coins struck in the Pudukotlali Stato 
’^^'e are distinctly told by him that four such 
are given by the Rajah of Fudukottah to each 
I'ecipiontof 1 lie rice •dole, distributed in honour 
oC the festival of Dussevah. It, therefore, 
stands uncontroverted that the prerogative of 
coinage belongs to the state. This does not, 
however, mean that the state did not sometimes 
permit private individuals or linns to coin 
money, whether of the liigber or lower de* 
nominations. Of course, in thodern times we 
have instances of both these kinds. Thus about 
Central India at the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century Sir Jolin Malcolm tells us that 
the work of coining was vested in no particular 
body or individuals, and that any banker or 
merclmnt sndieiently conver.'tfvnt in the business, 
had merely to apply to Goverument, presenting 
20 
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a trifling aclcno^'ledgment and engaging to 
pvod\ice coin of tho regulated standard, and pay 
tlie proper fees on its Leing assayed and permit¬ 
ted to pass current. This must refer to coins 
of higlier ralue.^ Similarly, as V. A. Smith 
informs ua, this day the people of Bihar 
and Gorakhpur prefer the unauthorised ‘duini>y 
pice’ made at private mints in Nepal to tho 
lawful copper coinage of the llritish Oovem- 
ment.*’ * This, of course, must refer to llie 
token coinage issued by private ngenoies to 
supply the gaps which State issues leave unflh 
hd and thus facilitate sm^Ul transneCions. It 
v'ill thus be seen tliat coins are known in 
modern times to have been occasionally struck 
by private agencies which are of both higher 
and lower denominations. And so the question 
arises whether private coinage of this desorip- 
tiou was at all known to ancient India. 1 con* 
fesB no conclusive evidence has yet hec^n ad* 
daced in support of this position. 1 am aware 
that some coins found in the Punjab w'ith the 
word nega^na on tlic obverse have been looked 
upon by Bilbler and otliei's as token money 
issued by local mercantile guilda. But I have 
elaewhere shown that the word negamd^ though 
it can mean ‘ traders * or * merchants,* can never 
denote *a guild * but must stand for the migam&h 
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of the Sraritis in the sense of ‘toTOsmeu* 
coUeetivfily, i.e. a city»atate. I am also not 
unaware that punch-marked coinage is regarded 
by V. A. Smith as ‘'a private coinage issued by 
guilds and silversmiths with tlie permission of 
the ruling powers.”^ Smith is here echoing the 
opinion of Prof. Bapsou but with some difference. 
Ho holds tbat the obverse punches were impressed 
by different moneyers through whose bands 
the pieces passed. According to Prof. Itapson, 
if I lie VO understood him correctly, all the ob¬ 
verse pundies may in some cases be ascribed to 
individual merchants.^ Smith’s view involves 
the assumption that the obverse punches were 
invariably impressed in a haphasard fashion. 
This vLQw \xw beeu shown utterly untenal}Ie by 
Dr. Spooner, as I told you in my last lecture. 
IVlien tlio obverse devices are in most coses 
found to occur in oonshint and regular groups, 
no sane Hcliolar can subscribe to the view that 
they were afhxed haphazard by shroffs and 
mooeyere. But the question that presents itself 
to us here is whether these different groups of 
symbols were the characteristio marks of different 
merohants as contended by Prof, Rapson or of 
different localities as maintained by Dr. Spooner. 
Of course, such of these groups as contain the 
river or the hill symbol, can scarcely be 

• coin., 188 , 
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ftlioasbft to Im the dwtinguishiiig devicof^ of indi¬ 
vidual merolmnt-s hut must be tuksn to he the 
peculiar uiailcs of localities, iis 1 shoNved in my 
last lecture. Ulieve can thorefore ho no donht 
iw to some of these groups l>eing the special 
marks of special to^vns aiul villages to which the 
coins bearing those groups must ho assigiKKl, 
KovertIiele.sa, some of the groups may have ho- 
longed to individual merchants as is held by 
Vrof. lUpaon. This is not at all unlikely, though 
it cannot be doAnitely proved. 

The next point that must engage our atten¬ 
tion is: who were the officials oonnoot«d with 
coinage. The only source of our information on 
this point ia ICautilya's Avtlia^tva. Ifn for¬ 
tunately it does not supply us with much infor- 
mation. Nevertheless, what little we can glean 
from it is valuable. The ftrst official that may 
1)6 mentioned is LakshajiadhyaUshn, or Rapyft- 
dhyaksha as he is called in the Amavakoslwv. He 
ia obviously Superintendent of Miut. Kautilya 
gpeaks of him but once. “ The Superintendent 
of Mint,” says he, “shall manufacture silver 
coins (riipi/a-rupn), such as Pana, Half Paua, 
Quarter Paua and One-cighth Paija consisting of 
four parts of copper and one-sixteenth part 
(w 1 sAa) of any one of the metals tthhiia, trapu, 
slsa and anjam, (and shall manufacture) copper 
coins (Wwra-wpa) such as Msshaka, Half MS- 
shaka, Kska^l and Half K5kai>I, consisting of 
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four mrU of nUoy.’* In my lasL lecture I showed 
you Vlmt light this pxssage tluovs on KmhV 
pana and its token money. Wliat vr^i nre con¬ 
cerned with licre is tlw propovlion in which the 
melal of the ooia is mixed with its alloy. In the 
cose of copper coins the alloy forms one-fourth, 
and in the oaao of silver, Ave-sixteentb, part of 
the whole piece. Many years ago, Sir Alexander 
Cunningham had assays made of no less than 
113 silver lOlrshapanas, and he fovmd that tlie 
amount of silver in tliem varied from 75*2 to 86* 2 
per cent, This is perhaps the reason why Smith 
remarks about (hose coins that “ the metal is 
usually impure silver, coutaiiiing about 20 per 
centof alloy.’* But certainly they oontniu far 
more silver than was tlie case in the time of 
Kautilya who allows as much as 312S per cent 
of alloy. 

It 1# a pity that KaiUilya gives ns no 
information about the subordinates who served 
under Lakshnijiadhyaksha or about the process 
in which coins were manufactured in his time. 
The second ofAcerhe mentions in conned ion with 
coins is RGpadarsaka. “ BOpadarsaka,*’ says’he, 
‘‘shall establish the circulation of coined money 
(pa>ia-yatra)y whether relating to coramercinl 
transactions or admissible into tbe treasury. (The 
premia levied on coins) shall he (from the manu¬ 
facturer) & per cent known as ri^ika, (from the 
seller and purchaser) 5 per cent as vy&Jl, (from 
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the appraiser) Paim per cent a? 2^<li'7- 

and a fine of 26 Paytis from (persona) 
other tJiau tlio manufacturer, the .seller and the 
puroliasor, or the appraiser ” wlint does 

this pjissago toll us ? It appeiua tliut there uvw 
regular trudo cniTied on in coined money in 
Kautiiya*8 time. In the first place, it seouw that 
tliere was a system of free coinage, that is to say, 
any private indivi<luivl could bring any quantity 
of bullion to the mint for being coined on his 
own account. Tor this ho iiad to pay the premium 
of 8 per cent called Rfipika. Secondly, them 
was A. regular sale and parch»ise of coins going 
on, for whicli both tiie parties had to pay 5 per 1 

cent oa tfieir proltt to the state, Thirdly, them 
appears to liave besii a obws of men oallerl Pari* 
kshitFi, or Pfiralchs'in modern parlance, who 
remained in business locality and to u'hom the 
people brouglifc, for appraising, coins coming 
from all quarters in the course of commerce. 

These appraisers must oertainly have derivod 
some profit, tliough perhaps not a huge one as 
compared with the first two classes of dealers, and ^ 

bad therefore to pay only one-eighth per cent ^ 

called t^rlkshika. It is possible to conceive that i 

in; these monetary transactions there was occasion? 
ally transgression of law, and such offenders were 
punished with a fine of twenty-five Panas. All 
these ti-ansactions, it will be seen, relate to the 
commercial sphere, i.e. to vyavahanka'pai^a^^siru, I 
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as Kautilyft calls it. EOpadarSaka had lo 
regulate this tiufBc in coins, and also collect 
whatever was due to the state on that account. 
But the EQpadardaka was not connected with 
coin transactions going on in the commercial 
circles only, Ho had also to supervise jfoin. 
pravf 6 sa- 2 )inia.y&tro, that is to say. the coined 
money to be entered into the royal treasury. In 
another place, Kautilya tells us that the officer 
called Saniiidiialri shall receive into the treasury 
only suoli or gold coins as liave been 

declared to he pure by KnpaJariaka and destroy 
those that are not genuine. What this exactly 
means wo do not know. But certainly money 
must pour into royal treasury in a variety 'of 
ways, such as taxes, tribute and so forth. There 
is therefore every chance of counterfeit coins 
being also smuggled along with good money. 
And it seems that it was the duty of the KUpa- 
dartaka to see that none hut genuine coins were 
deposited in the treasury. 

It is not to be expected tliat such a big officer 
as Rnpadarsaka could personally examine all 
coins and detect those that were counterfeit. 
He must have had a number of officials under 
him, and this must have been the duty of one of 
them. The name of this subordinate official has 
nowhere been mentioned by Kautilya, but, from 
the passes of Buddhaghosa’s risudahi-mayga 
to which I have more than once drawn your 
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attentiou, it appears tint he ooald be no otlier 
tlnn Haivauyika or Sauvanjika as he Ima been 
tenned in Kautilya^s Avtha^&stra. One ot his 
duties, as I have mentioned to you in my last 
lecture, was to find out at what village, town, hill 
or river and by what mint-master any particnlar 
coin was struck. Another function of his was to 
detect wliat coin was genuine, ^vlmt counterfoil, 
and what partly genuine and jwrtly counterfeit. 
And w« are told that he performed these 
duties hy observing the coins, by handling them, 
by sounding, smelling and even lioking them. 
It U not quite clear why the Hairai^yikas hod to 
use their senses of smell and taste. At any rate 
none of the shroffs of the modern day who arc 
their successors are known to make use of these 
senses. Is it possible that they had to use them 
to distinguish between wood, bamboo, palm-leaf, 
seed and similar coins which must have been in 
existence as I liave shown to you already on the 
authority of Buddhaghosha ? 

‘Vre have just seen that it was the duty 
of the Ilapadarsaka and bis Assistants such 
aa Hairavyika to distinguish between genuine 
and counterfeit coins. Bor the facilitation of 
monetary transactions it was essential tliat coins 
of fixed w'eight or value should be in circulation. 
Ko wonder if we find Kautilya laying down 
that the manufacturer of counterfeit coins shall 
be ban^hed, as also those who deal in suoh coins 
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or try to loTi'or their quality by mixing them TPitli 
alloys. Those who liave read Ysjfiavalkya need 
not be told how this law-giver prescribes the high¬ 
est fine for those who falsify a miM^a or coin or 
knowingly use such a oue. This is just as it 
should be. But although it was necessary for a 
state to take such drastic stops for the prevention 
of the manufacture of counterfeit coins or of 
the tampering with tbe currency, sometimes the 
Government was itself compelled to take just 
that sort of action wlilch it wanted to suppress 
in others. Of course, I am not liere referring to 
the coses in which in consequence of economic 
circumstances there is an inci'ease in the price 
of A particular metal out of which ooina are 
made and in which the state is therefore forced 
to reduce the usual fixed weiglit of any deno¬ 
mination of its coins. I hope you remember 
what I said in my last lecture about a epeoies of 
copper coinage prevalent in AumngzeVs time. 
0 wing to tho enhancement of the price of copper, 
the weight of these copper Bstns, as I told you, 
had to be curtailed by as much as seven MSsbas. 
A similar cause nmy have operated, as I also 
tlien told you, in reducing the weight of copper 
SdrsliSpana and its tokens at some periods in tbe 
ancient town of Vidisa and may thus explain in 
oue way the discrepancy of weight iu that class 
of coinage. Such also must have been the case 
in the time of ICautilyn. I told you a short 
Zl 
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while ^0 that KaulIlya’s ArthalOsti A allowed as 
much us 31’23 p.c, of alloy in silver coina, 
whereas the silver Kflrahapavirts assayed by 
Cuninng:ham contained only 30 p,c. of it. This 
means that during^ the period when Kuntilyu 
lived, silver had become so expensive that econo¬ 
mic exigencies necessitated a higher percentage 
of alloy being nuxed vdth it in order that tho 
original standard of value might be maijitainod. 
This admixtui e of a larger percenhige of alloy is 
perfectly intelligible and justidablc, and tills can 
baixlly be called debasement of coinage. But 1 
am not here referring to kucIi crises, Init rather 
to those oases where deterioration or sophistica¬ 
tion of tlie cniTenoy deliberate and was 
necessitated by the exhausted condition of the 
etate treasury or by tho disturbed political con¬ 
dition of ilie country. Tlius if Kairtilya pre- 
acril>es that silver coiiH shall comprise dI'2CI p.c. 
of alloy, one can only infer that in his time silver 
had aagniented in value. But if ICautilya i^ 
credited or rather discredited, as in some Bud¬ 
dhist works, H'ithliaviiig converted (by recoining) 
each Kursliupaua Into eight for tlie purpose of 
raising resources and tlius having amassed 80 
crores of KarshSpanas.’ the motive could have 
been purely political and tlie step surreptitiously 
taken to avoid any conMenceof the people being 
shaken iu the supposed purity and value of the 
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cayfency in civculation. How Kaxitilja recoined 
one KilrshapAtja into c*i«lifc we do not know, but 
it would he interesting to And out whnt were 
some o£ tl\e met hods practised in ancient days. 
Til is is not iuiposnihle to find out, hecause we 
Imve only to separate true coins from those whidi 
arc of a suspicious cliaracler, and subject tlic 
latter to a rigorous examination. Such a thing 
lias not yet lioou systematically attempted j nor 
is it iny object to do so here, l^ecause there arc 
not yet enougli matorinU for it. My object hei'e 
is to draw your attention to certain old KavshtV 
papas wbioUhave been admitted to Ise adulterated 
in order tliat some young numismatist here may 
ill the near future devote )iis apecial attention to 
this subject. Cue oC the commonest methods of 
debasing coinage is undoubtedly by increasing 
the admixture of alloy. But in what (tuantity 
this alloy was mixed in different periods and in 
different parts of the country it is not possible to 
know unless coins of various types are actually 
subjected to a clicmlcal analysis. The tabula* 
tion of the results of such an analysis must 
enable us to arrive at important conclusions. 
Now that the Arcba-ological Cliemist has been 
given by Government to the Archicological 
Department, let us hope that befom long such a 
tabulation will be made ready for tbe study of 
tliose interested in Indian numismatics. Another 
method of adulterating the currency is that well 
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described by Tlieobald. “Some coins/’ says lie, 
‘*ai*e formed of a copper blank thickly covered 
with silver, before receiving the impression of 
the punches, and tliis contemporary (if not time- 
lionoured) sophistication of the currency found 
to occur subsequently in various Induin coiimges, 
iu the Grccco-Baotrian of tlio Punjali, tbo Hindu 
kings of Kabul, and later still in various Mnliain- 
mwlan dynasties of tlie |)eninsula. TIio plating 
ie extremely well executed and of the most 
durable character, covering the edge of tlie coin 
as well AS its surface. I was for sometime at a 
loss to know hy what means tliis was clfeoted, so 
long ago as 60D B.C. perhaps, but I am told that 
a bright copper ‘ blank ’ dipped into molted silver 
would become coated with that metal, and this 
I have little doubt was the plan followed. By 
this means a number of copper Mdanka' thrown 
into a ladle of melted silver and well stirred 
about, would nil come out ready for the impres¬ 
sion of the die or punch and it is possible that 
'blanks’ thus aurreptitiously prepared may have 
been introduced into the royal mint, and there 
struck with genuine dies, and the coins thus 
prepared substituted for an equal number of 
genuine pieces/’' This is indeed a very cunning 
mode of multiplying currency in times of politi¬ 
cal stress when treasury is depleted but more 
money urgently required. This again is a 
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!nethod which cannot arouse suspicion, for plated 
coins, until thoroughly worn, are, certainly in 
look and hnisb, exact er^uals of those composed 
entirely of silrer. Specimens of plated ooinage 
are by no means \iDfre(iuent. Tliey were detect¬ 
ed, e.g., by Mr. B. H. C. TValali in a find of 
punoli-marked coins iji Patna City. He has 
found many coins in this hoard which were liow- 
ever sophiiiticated by a dlfrerent metliod. He 
says that when these coins were found thickly 
coated with verdigris deposit which accounted 
for as much as 13 per cent, of the weight of the 
coins after they were cleaned. “ Ihe reason for 
this large amount of copper,” says lie, " is due to 
the faet that, apart from any proportion of alloy 
in the coin, several of tlie coins have been 
debased by the addition of molten copper to the 
original silver coin, presumably to make up for 
weight. Tliat this was subsequently added is 
shown by the fact that it remains over the punch 
marks.”' 

It is thus quite conceivable that the HQpa- 
sntra of ancient India treated of various subjects 
connected with coinage, such as (1) the metals 
and other substances out o! which coins were 
made, (S) their shape and technique, (3) the 
different devices on them and how to find out 
therefrom at what different places they were 
manufactured, (4) the running of a mint, (5) the 
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various officow connected not only with the 
manufacture but also witli the regulation of 
traffic in coined money, (0) tlie methods of 
difterontiating genuine from counterfeit coins, 
and, (7) above all, the inodes of muhiplying 
cuiTcnoy mostly, I am afraid, l)y cunning soidiis- 
tioatlon. It is also quite concoivalilu Clmt thiji 
KQpa-sflti'a oan ho an object of serious study not 
only to a private individual for his avocation 
but also to a prince for the purposes of 
administmtion. 


LECTURE V 


HrwoBY OP Coinage ik Ancient Inoia, 

In (bis lecture I propose to deal, briefly of 
course, wifclx the history of coinage in ancient 
India. I am afraid, I shall have here to go over 
some of the ground which I have traversed in 
my previous leoturea The. earliest period to 
which the nee of coinage can he traced ie that 
which saw the rise and development of the Vedio 
literature. As Professor Wintemitz has told 
us, this period commences in all probability witJi 
2500 B.C. I hope you remember his views on 
this point which I quoted in my second lecture 
^vbeu I w/w discussing the ‘ Antiquity of Coin¬ 
age/ In my third lecture, as ycu will remember, 
I had to treat of the Kavshapai>a coinage, 
specimens of which are reported to hare been 
pichod up ill the excavations of the PSpdU'lcuris 
or megaliths of India with which the southern 
poi't especially is studded. The date of these 
megaliths unfortunately has not yet been defi¬ 
nitely established; and although it is possible 
I hat some of them were anterior to the Aryan 
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immigr&tton into India, it is on tbo w]}ol6 safe 
to assign tiiem to 1500 B.C,, later than the 
beginning of the Vcdic period. It will thus be 
Been that tlie remotest antiquity to which the 
use of coins can be traced is, after all, the begin*« 
ning of the Vedic peviod- 

Tho earliest composition of illo Vedic period 
is, os you all know, represented by tbo hynms 
of the IUg*Voda. And in my second lecture T 
had oooasion to tell you that in the ^igvedic 
period itself tlievc were two types of metallic 
currency, prevalent side by side. One of them 
was known as /n}'<ti^pa*pUM!a or buttons of gold, 
and the other ni$lika which n ere actually gold 
coins. If at the beginniug of the Vedic period 
stamped money w*as current side by side with 
unstamped money, It is clear that the metallic 
currency of India must have hi\d an earlier 
origin, ie. an origin earlier than tJm time of 
even the ^ig-Veda. And if such is the case 
with the metallic coinage of this countiy, the 
age when any kind of cun'ency first originated 
in India must be pushed back still earlier. 
Hence before we actually begin the history of 
coin^^e in ancient India, it seems desirable to 
say a few words, or rather to make a few guesses, 
in regard to the oondition of currency that may 
have prevailed in this country before the advent 
of the Aryans. I can quite imagine at this , 
stage some doubt crossing tlie mind of most of 
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you hero as to ])ow I could erca surmise the 
state of ciiri’eQoy in pre«Vedic India. But what 
Professor Ridgeway lias done in regard to the 
pre-historio or pioto-liistoric currency of Greece 
can also he attempted on a modest scale in re* 
gavd to India provi<led wo follow his method 
whicli is typically fho anthropological method. 
It is possible to study tlie various kinds of our- 
rency in use amongst the savage tidbes of various 
stages of civilisation and compare them to the 
similar ones that were prevalent in India, 
whether in the proto'his torio or even the historic 
period. If you, for instance, concentrate your 
attention on the SOtnvs of Pacini, especially those 
which are comprised in tho sections called iena 
krlfctih and ta(h(^rha^^^ it cannot fail to make a 
very interesting economic history of India. You 
will find that not only coins of different types 
and metals were current in PRuini's time, but 
that many transactions used to take place with 
the help of many media of exchange. Three 
in stances will suffice here. Ihe first is SQtra 
V. 1. 27, which shows that objecte could some¬ 
times be purchased “svith oaw«« or “ pieces of 
cloth of definite value,” a practice which is still 
followed in some parts of India, notably RRj- 
putftnS- Nay, if you turn to Sfltra V. 1.19, you 
will find that the people of India in Paniui's 
time sometimes employed even a go-puchchha or 
bovine tail as a circulating medium. A similar 
%% 
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practice, I am told, U prevalent to this day in 
Nepill, where the tail of a ynk, a species of ox, 
which is used as channe, is exohanged for otlier 
commodities. But whether lliin yak-tail is actu¬ 
ally denoted by is more 

than doubtI’ul, because the proper Saunkrit word 
for tho former is chamara which oocurn also in 
early works such iw tlio Mahabharatu. And po- 
pmhc//kf; 1 am afraid, has fo ho uinlcrntood in 
the primary sense of a cow’s tail, liONv-soovor 
polluting and revolting such a custom may now 
appear to us. TIjci-o arc, again, at legist tliroo 
SntTftfl in Panini'B Ash{^U/rf<ii/i, which speuk of 
ijtvptt and k/tOri (u conneotion with pur¬ 
chase of commodities, But as thc.se are clearly 
measures of capacity, tho only inference possildo 
is that such commodities were l) 0 ught by jTieans 
of these mcasuroa aud most probably \vith grains 
which weru tho staple food of u piovincc. To 
this day the cue tom of purchasing things with 
food-stuff, such as rice grains, is not unknown in 
India, especially in rural regions. Now just see 
wliat these 8at«w teach us in regard to the 
different classes of articles that were used for cur¬ 
rency purposes. Of course, coins were known in 
PSuinis time, and, as some of their names again 
are also of metal weights, u'e eau imagine that 
metals by weight were also used as currency as 
they no doubt were in Burma till the middle 
of the nineteenth century. But if it is supposed 
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that be&vuse some sort of me bill ic cui rcnoy or 
aiiOthev was pi*cvalent in Paiuui'a time, there 
V ere no meclhi of excliange in use suoh as we 
find In 11501*0 or less uncivilised tribes of the 
modern day, 1 am afnud this supposition cannot 
bo regarded as well-fonnded. Per these media 
of exchange not only were prevalent in tlie time 
of Pftijini, but have survived to this day as I 
have just told you. Audit is not very difficult 
to imagine what different measures of value 
came into existence in ancient India with what 
different stages of civilisation. 

Now, the earliest stage of civilisation is talcen 
to bo the Hunting Stage. No form of currency 
belonging to this stage, suoh as skius of hunting 
animals, is kuown to us from any oom position 
of the Vedic period, or from any other source. 
As the Hunting Stage passes to the Pastoral, 
and animals are domesticated, tho animal itself, 
not ita skin, becomes the unit of value. The 
most common of such animals in India is the 
cow which is found mentioned in the B/ig*Vcda. 
Thus there is a hymn in this Veda' where Indra, 
ie. his image, is offered aa a fetish for ten cows, 
and another,* wliere India is considered to be so 
invaluable that not a hundred, a thousand, or 
even a myriad of cows is thought to be a 
proper price. As the Pastoral develops into tJ^e 
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Agricultural Stage, a imiuber ot agricultural 
products come to bo used as currency, the most 
remarkable instance of which is corn, the staple 
food of a province. It is in this Agricultural 
Stage that commerce is found to develop ilsclf, 
and a gi'oatci' numbov of objects arc found 
capable of being used as mcaHureH of valiu', 
fluch as garments, coverIel«, and gwii-skina 
which wei’c so employed in tlio time of I lie 
Athorvaveda.' Mineral products also such as 
cowries come to be used first as onmnicnls and 
then as currency. You will thus sec that traces 
of the various ciroulatiiig media of these various 
stages of civilisation are clearly found even in 
the Saihbita portion of Uie Vedas and Umt llicy 
must have survived down to the Vodic epoch 
from previous stages of civilisation in India ns 
some of tlicm have no doubt survived to this 
day. But it is only when motels become sub¬ 
stances for money that a fairly bigli degree of 
civilisation is supposed to have been reached. 
And clear references even to tins form of money 
are contained in all parts of Vedic literature, not 
excluding the gig-Veda whicli is the earliest. 

The employment of metals as money material 
was thus known to India about the lieginning 
of the Vedio period, i.e. circa 2600 B.C. as I 
have told you. It is impossible however to 
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deUrmiue the exact order of tUeir appearance in 
this capacity. The various Icinds of metals that 
were used for currency in ancient India T had 
ocwision to mention in my last lecture, as you 
will lemcmbcr. They we gold, silver, copper, 
lead oven nickel, nnd such mixed metals as 
poUn mul 1.ilion. Although it is not iK)58il;l0. 
fts I have ]UHt stated, to find out in what oiuer 
they caiiio to l>o oinitloyecl for tlw pui-posOB of 
ooiniiis, T cfl'n'ot '•'''P 

in ho the owliest metnUhat was so used. For 
all reforonci'x to coins in the SaihhiUl portion cif 
the Vcdic lit<’rnturo relate to goW currency 

only. 

■When niohdK lii-atoame to ho used as a money 
sulwtaiiec', tlioy must liavo been woigiied in 
scales and then given au'ay. The people evi¬ 
dently must liavc carried small scales and 
weighed with tliom to effect purchases as they no 
doubt did in Burma till even the middle of the 
ninetoenlh century. What these weights were 
in ancient India most of you, I believe, know. 

Different standards were prevalent for different 

metals, one for the weighing of gold, another of 
gilver, and a tiiiisl of copper. What is, however, 
noteworthy is that these standards start all alike 
from Kati or BakUka which denotes the red 

seed, as KrisbuaU the black seed, of the Guuj5 

creepci^. Alrca<ly in the Samhita period, the 
word KrUhnala is known to the Hindus, as it 
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occurs in tlie Tuiftirrya' aucI oiher SajhhitAs. 

But iliei'o woro otiicr imfural saHs also whicli 

wove coniiocfed vitli the mairic system, tUojnnat 

iiupoitoiit of wliich .P/nrurohff; 

fffs, a puJf^o m‘(\ niAvkctl witli Mnck mid f^ivy 4 

.^pofs. But tiicrc were two kinds of MMas. 

One WAS u«nI in winghing gold and ecjuallnl 5 

ICfisliUfLljw, Hjul tfie otlier >vuh cmpicjyod for 

wcl^rhing silver nnd wns nriuivolent to 2 KyWi* 

tialiw only. It is possihlo to conedvo that Um-ti 

wew different kinds of JfflsliAa vnrjdiig in welglit 

and size, dne to the varied influences of soil ajkI 

climate, and that one kind was emploju'd to 

WQigli gold and the other to weigh ‘silver. 

lUkfclkft ov ICvislinale, liowoven, vnst the real ^ 

unit, for even the gold and silver Ifashas wo 

find reduced to the Quftja seeds. The old Hindu 

mind, acoustotned to fljic analysis, u'us not con- 

tent with stopping at Eaktika or B.Ui, the metric 

unit tliougli it was, but has gone further and 

divided it iuto a number of subraultiples—wluch 

18 more or leas fanciful. Thus a Baktiks, we 

are told, is in weight equivalent to 1296 Trnsa- 

renus, aTrasareijubeinglhe smallest mote wo 

observe in a sunbeam passing tJuougli a latUce 

And between the Kaktika and the Ti^asarepu 

have been mentioned a number of natural seeds, 

namely, barley-corn, white mustard-seed, black 
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mustard’Seed and poppy-seed. Tliese are mere 
theoretical state ments^ and, in actual practice, the 
llaktika was the universal standai'd. Appended 
to this lecture will be found two Tables, one 
showing the multiples, and the other, sub¬ 
multiples, of tlie Raktika, togetlior with their 
wel gilts in Dnglish grains. 

Lot me, at this stage, remind you of what 
1 told you in my Inst lecture about the RTipa and \ 
Rttpi/a classes of coinage, which must bareoome 
icto esietence soon after, if not about the time 
when, metal came to be employed as money 
material The words rUpa and i't^pya both 
signify coins. As ritpa means 'a symbol, a 
Agure/ rfipya must denote an object bearing 
this symbol or llguro. One can, therefore, easily -• 
understand how BQpya can stand for coins, 
because coins are objects on which symbola or 
figures are impressed or imprinted. But why 
should Rflpa denote coins at all ? Were there 
any coins which were actual figures so that they 
could with propriety be called Rfipa ? I hope 
you remember the instance which I gave from 
Greek aroii»ology. There were two Greek 
colonies, where the tunny fish was the measure 
of value. And when metallic currency replaced 
this staple commodity os medium of exchange, 
while one colony had for its coins metallic 
pieces imprinted with the figui“e of tliis fish, the 
other had these not imprinted but actually 
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shaped like fcbe tunny AsL. The former certainly 
represented tho Bupya and the latter the Rilpa 
cloae of coliiag:o. This example is from Greek 
Avclixology of the proto-historic epoch, but 
I also gave another exiunplu from India tliough 
of the historic period, Copper i>lato cliartow 
of tho Sena Dymisty of Rongal constantly .speak 
of Kapimlaka-PurSya. Rut what does tliis 
phrase mean ? It cannot possibly moan a Pniiioa 
•which >ras otiuol to one JCapardaka or ctjwrie. 
For a PurAya is a silver coin weighing about D8 
grains, and Jio silver coin, iveighing so much as 
08 grains, can possibly be eq^uivalent to one sliell 
oowi'ie in value. Tlie only possible souse hero 
is that Kapardalca-PurAoa is a sliver coin 
weighing 58 grains and shaped like a cowrie. 
There is also another instance similar to this, 
known not from Indian epigraphy, but from 
Sanskrit literature. Tho word Umnun occurs 
in one of tlie aphorisms of Vateyilynna^s 
XumasTiira} Tlie commentator Sariikararya ex¬ 
plains this by kajyardakf/. Nay, the 

Sanskrit lexicon lied in! gives two senses of 
Aira^ya, one of which is iafakumbka or gold, 
and the other, vara(a or oowrie. How can a 
•word, which primarily signified ‘gold,^ come to 
signify also a * cowrie ’ ? This cannot be taken 


^ Vr. B. C. I Am iQclAbMd to Prof. R. 0. CbakltdAr for this 
r4f«reao«. 
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to 1)0 rtii lURtjvnce of the dogmclntiou of >x woi*d, 

Cov whon H word is oiic» degraded, it CAi\not 
exprosH its original goo<l swiiRc side hy side with 
iUR new derogatory meaning. Tlie wovA fiiraifiyu, 

<m the otUor Itand, donot«« hotli tlie senses, ‘ gold ’ 
and ‘cowrie’ in tlie period )rhon Saml<ami 7 a 
wrote or the lexicon Jledint was composed. "We 
have, tliovofovft, perforce to atlmit that when 
ka!:nj‘<l^kfi ifi given as an other word for hiynitt/a, 
the former in net ha taken to signify a ‘ gold 
cowrie,’ ie. iv gold coin shaped like a shell 
cowrie. thus, according to the MedinT, 

.sign hies An^fnkmi/kh/t, i.r, gold (bullion) and 
kapnjvhk'f, (gold) cowries. In my last 
lecture, I h«l ncca.iion to teli you in this oonnec* 
tion Mmt both I bo IDgyptians and the Chinese ' 
had met^dlic representations of cowries as coins, 
and that tJievo >vcve actually gold con ries in the 
case of the Conner. I Core thon we have got two 
clear examples from India of metallic money 
being fashioned like a mineval product, ris. 
shell cowrie, which ^ the medium of oxcliatige, 
and this could have taken place originally only 
when metallic currency fir.'t sprung into 
existenof' and was replacing as far a.s possible 
all the previous ineasnres of value. It is true 
that the instances I have adduced are from the 
inediceval Inslory of ancient India, but as I have 
already eaid, forma of money originating in the 
early at^es of civilisation aie preserved down 
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to the hifttoricrtl periocU. There cm, tliei'efoie, 
he nothing aaroEuonable in eupposiu^ tbvb gokl 
and ailvei* coNVrlos oaine originally to he employed 
only w'hen metallic currency was introduced l)ut 
RUrdved down to mucli later tifuefi in somepavM 
of India at 

Let us now seo what dononunations or coins 
were pmvnlent ill the Vcdic period. Wo have 
seen that the IJig-Veda speaks of hh^ni/j/o-pii^}ft 
and Kishka. The former wm not any rogulai' 
oom» hut waa rather unstamped metallic bn Hi on. 
The Utter alone denotes a coin, and is also a 
coin denomination. Another deuouiination which 
is traocahle in the Harhhita portion of the Yedic 
literature is Satam^na. tteCereuce to it occurs, 
as I have elsewhere told you, in the Taittiriya 
SarhhitA. If Satamltna was known in Che 
Sivrfthi(& period, it stands to reason that it wivs 
known also in tlie BrAhmana period. Thus that 
denomination is referred to not only in tlie 
IHittIrlya but also in the datapath a J$nlhmai>a. 
What is, however, interesting in this connection 
to note, is that in the latter Brahmana, the 
Satamaua U said to be not only of gold, but of 
or round form. The same Brahmans 
speaks of a third class of coins called Suvaroa 
which also is said to be of gold. Mention is 
made of a fourth denomination in the same 
work, I mean, PAda, which I take to stand for 
one-fourth of the standard coin of tliat period. 
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Pej'liaps of tliB lowest do nomination whs 
Krislii.iala, b\it it is xiot quito certain, though 
vety piolmble, that it denoted a coiri.^ It will 
th\is f)e seen that as many jis five dcnomiinitions 
of coins were known in the Vcdic pwiod and 
Were all ot gold» namely, Nisliha, Satainiliia, 
Suvan.m, Padn and pvoljnhly Krishuala. It is 
only vvliuu wo ooinc to the po5d»V«(l{o epoch 
that we hear of another chies of coins, namely, 
tlte ICili’shiipm.ia. It is rofcri'ed to aZoji^ with 
the previous donominalioiis not only in rflnini’s 
Satras i)ut also ia the ilAtaka literature, os I 
told you ill my thiixl leiJture. lint we find them 
all mentioned in the Manusotfihitit (circa IJ50 
B.C.) and the YAjftavnlkya Sinriti (cucaftSO A.D.) 
which are the only two Smyiti works that specify 
various lands of old metallic stamped money. 

I liave again and again told you that 
names of coins are also names of metal 
weights, and the Importance of these Smrilis 


' In t.lilt r limy tlruw llic uEliiiitiou nC M'liolHnt in two 

III ill Olio uf KOld MMil tl)<i other c>r sflrei*. vrhk*)i weiv feuiii) in 

the Hi|ir<wA SMIfxi wliioh la sopponcit ui vuntein iho rciiiKfns of Boildlia 
ftiid irhk>i tv«e piolwbly of the Slh eeiitury S. C. 'I hp {liaciwi aro 
imprenuH witli lymboa Knd c^Hnot tliercf«*r« be look«<t upon ee merely 
corioee tpeeliiieTiA tit gold fiiul eilver foO. 'fhey no doubt one]} 
IV ISiMe over mip gmin. Hnl kp ntiut note thnt the Afenee 
wpiglii of KUeii^iilAke ifl I'Kt gifiinn. Uey ilKMie Ueve been iTiieniied 
for KE’l«l>QPlfvbe cuio«>»nD infi’roiivc; >vliir]i ngroeN vritli i]ic ftot iluit 
coiue hnre been fonnit In ell Uiidilblsl StCi>a« of iaipvrteiivc luiO niifrhc 
hivv been conspionoue by tliuir ntwenou uuly in the StFIpu if 

ibeev piew» IkuI uol Iravu rv^nii'itviJ eevolue. 
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coushLs in the fact tl)a^ tlie weight of e;icb one of 
those deuuinijiatious can be known in the torina 
of h^'khitalula or ynhju berries, and can tbius ?)(5 
comparcil one vvitli tins other. Information 
on this point is to a certain extent supplied by 
Kautilya’s ArthasiUira, but it is almost nothing 
Hs compared tt> tlie detailed inI<n*ination given 
us by Manit. Of course, it is not to i)c (^X|)ectdd 
tliat the oondktioii of coinage tliat was [irevalont 
in the J&taka period or earlier was cvactiy tlie 
same as in the time wlien Manusartiliita or 
the YajRavnlkya Sm^iti was composed. Thus 
^lanu ov *^'tVjiiavalkya would make us Iwliove 
tliat ]{arslulf)sga was n co|>|>er coin only, 
whereas, as wu have seen, it clejioted silver and 
gold coiimge also in the time of tlie .Ifttakas. 
Anotlier point worth noting is thal , according 
to Mann or Y'rvjftavalkya, ^aUniann w«a a silver 
coin only, wlieveas, in tlie Hrahmmja period, 
it was aIro a gold coiri. The typioal silver coin, 
mentioned by Mmiu or Y'ajnavalkya, is DliavHi;iH 
(also called Vuritya by tlie former). But this 
Bharai>a wivs equal to tliirty Katls or 90 "Wbite 
Xuatard Seeds, wlieroas the Bliarava, mentioned 
by Kautilya, was equal to 88 of theao Mustard 
Seeds. But the curious point iiei*e is the name 
Pui^ui^ which, as first noted by bh Thonina and 
Cunniogham,' was looked upon am pw'atfu or 
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' ancient/ and niust hriva come down to Maiiu's 
time from a hoary ftiitiquity. 

Whether tliese clcuominAtions of coius were 
all prevalent after Sr*0 A..D., tlie date aReigncd 
to tlu? Yairui,valkya Smriti, is doubtful. J3y the 
word “deiiomimitiout do not simply mean 
tli(^ ‘ name/ but jdso tlu5 ‘ weight.* *l'ho mere ; 
name of a class of coiiiR may survive do\vn to 
a very late period, but the original denomination 
cannot be said to have Iften pj'eaerved, unless 
the ‘weight* originally uwooiated with the 
' name ’ is aUo preserved. Tjct us, therefore,.. 
see how long after tin* middle of the fourth 
century A.l)., the coins prevalent in the Vedlc 
and Jataka tiinen pomisled—how many in reality 
and how many in name only. Let us ftrst take 
the Nishka coins. The word Kishka, some 
o\ you prolwbly know, is met witli in the 
Amarnkosha whicli, I think, 1ms to be ascribed 
to the fifth century A.l) But, in this lexicon, 
we ai*® told that Kisbka whs another name for 
Dinilva. BinSra, T have already informed you, 
was a coin stnmk hy the Kush ana kings in 
imitation of the Roman gold Denarius. Thus, 
the v^'eight ot a Buiili'a as of a Denarius was 
124 grains, whereas* that of a Nishka, according 
to Manu, wa.s 500 grains. The Nislika of the 
Aniarakoslia could not, therefore, bav(5 been tlte 
same the Nishka of the jVIamieamhita. It 
will time he seen that, iu the fifth century A.D., 
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■vvB liavc rnevely.tlie name Nuhka pi^esei'ved hnt 
nob tJie original denomination. If this is th» 
case with Uie fifUi centui^, it must ucceKsarily 
Iw ti’ue of tbe thirteenth mid eul>secitumL 
oellturie^^. Ihus we have got a SouHi-iiidiun 
inscription of Saka 1381/ where Onydamiuja 
has been callod a Nishka. This 
1 ms in another inscription* heon explained as a 
in&tjai or coin of (randivgopflla which clcarl}* 
shows that it cannot be identical with the 
Nishka of Manu. We thus perceive that the 
Nislika denomination mentioned in the Vedic 
and the Jutaka literature and detailed in the 
JIftiuisaihhita had really gone out of vogue long 
before the fifth century A.D,, though the more 
name Nisbkiv had been preserved up till the 
lull century, to denote other coins. Not much 
different was tiie case with Sntamilna which 
is another gold denomination of the periods just 
referred to. Por, w-e do not find any (race of 
this coin iu iitemtui'© or iu inscriptions jifter 
the b'iginning of the Christian era, No doubt, 
that word ocoum in the Anmmkosha, but there 
is no evidence that this lexicon u here dealing 
with a class of coins actually prevalent at the 
time of its composition. In (he case of Nishka, 
we have seen that the Amarakoaba makes it 
synonymous with DinSra winch was then in 
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^wtiud uae. But tlwi^o is no «ncl» evidei^Of^ 
to siiow tlmt liy SatamR)ia tlie Anuralcoslm is 
to some (^ 01,11 of it» peitorL 'I'Ke mei'e 
oceiu'i'once of t)ie wovtl J^fttajinlna iu tliis lexicon 
is therefore, of no conaeqnono*', for lexiooua 
have to take co^nixance of all wovdfi whether 
tJiev** iiTO any objects corr«spon<Hn|j: to them or 
not. Snch whs not, however, the ca«j with 
SuvHii)a w'hicli is the third denomination of gold 
coins, Snvfti'ijjv we find Actually I'efeirwl 
to in one Naeik cAve iinscription and at least 
one GnptA record.' Fn tin* case of the Gupta 
epigraph, it is, no doubt, jmsihl^* to contend 
that, by Sua'aioa ia probably intended the 
Dm^ra, which also we iind meatioimd in it. 
Just as the A-niArakoKha gives Nislika as another 
woi'd for Dinara, it may ho argued that the 
Gupta inaoriptione may have used Suvarpa also 
synonymously with Dinara. But it is woitliy 
of note that we have two types of Clupta gold 
coins, one of which conforms to the weight of 
the Homan Denarius standard and tlie other 
to that of Menu's Suvarjja.* We must, there¬ 
fore, suppose that Dln&ra and Suvarpa, which 
both occur in Gupta records, do not denote one 
identical but two diflerent classes of coins. 
What the state of things was posterior to the 
Gupta period we do not know. Suvavpas are 
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i\o doubt miMiHoned in of latav pmocls 

»uc)i, If.!/., I he Cainhny copiwv-plate clmrtw* 
of th<5 iUshU'ukutn Winy; OovbuU IV,' dated 
930 A.D. jiul we do not know Hioy 

were of the wci^Hit attribated to that denomina¬ 
tion Hy ^rann. Por, anon aftoi* tlie Onpta 
period, Suvarim certainly came to be identified 
with Dlntlni, as is clear from Imth IJiuKaspati 
and Katyayaim T do not, however, 

maintain that the Siiranjns of the Camlwiy 
copper-plate clnwler must denote Drndvae, for 
it u very doubtful whether these ^old Dluilrns 
wore cun^ent no far eoutli and I ale as the 

tenth century, ft is ([uite possible that just ns 
Savanna denoUHl a Dinara in the post-Oupta 
period in North India, it inny have denoted .some 
other gold noin in Qujariltand the Dekkaii, 

We have now to consider tbe ensn of 
Kavshtlprtija, and find out how loiiy: l.liis kind of 
money lasted in ancient India. Let me hei^e 
recapitulate a little of what t told yon in 
Lectu rein. Kai »h ipan», I hope you rein cm I le r, 
was a class of coins, usually of silver and copper 
and weighing ore Karsh a. And aa KiU'shapanas 
have been mentioned and described both in tho 
Mami and Yajnavalkya Smvitis, we , may take 
it that this type of coinage continued till at least 
the fourth centuiy A.D, Quite in keeping with 
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tliis iDferenee U the fact that references to It 
are traceable in tbe West India cave inscriptions 
of the Satavsbana period, Again, at Besnagar 
or ancient Vulife, I found punch-marked 
coins on all ©ally sites containing strata reach¬ 
ing down to the fourth century A. B. But 
then, what about JC&wlIfkpaija thereafter? Here 
the Brihnspati and ICat^ilyai^a Sinritis come to 
our aid.* Both these SmrUia give Ai^dihiV as 
anotlior name for Karshftpaoa, and a doubt is 
apt to arise in our uiind as to whether this 
K&rsii&pana, uhioh lias hucU strange another 
name as Aijdikft, can really bo the ICarshapaija of 
Manu and Yijfisvftlkya, But be it noted that 
Brihaspati describe,^ a TCArshilpa^a os a stamped 
piece of copper winch is one Kamha in weight. 
1 am afraid it is not possible liore to doubt that, 
by Karshapaua, Bviluvspati understands precisely 
what Manu doos. Again, look to the sub-divi¬ 
sions of tbe Kilrshapaua ss detailed by KfttyA- 
yana. A Karshftpaija, aays ho, is equal to 20 
Mashas, and a Milsha, wliioh ia also called Paoa, 
is equal to 4s Kak^uyia. lu the first place, the 
terms irosha and KRlca^t employed by Kfttyftyaua 
to denote the sub-multiples of Karshspaoa arc 
precisely tbe terme used in the Tatakas and for 
the same purpo.se. Secondly, the table also is 
practically the same. That 4 Kakiula make 1 
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Mssha can be known also from the JAtakes. 
But K&tyayana makes a Kftrsbapapa eqnivalent 
to 20 Mashas, whoreas Manu makes it equiva¬ 
lent to IG Maslnis. You may thus imagine a 
disevepancy here, But in Lecture III I told 
you that one Jfttaka led us practically to infer 
that a KiU’shftpana equalled not 10 hut 20 
Mfishas/ and that, wbaf was still more impor¬ 
tant, a Pftcla, according to the commentary on 
tbs Vin&ya-PitaWa, was equal to 5 Mashas, that 
is to say, a ESrebapapa equalled 20 Mdshas, at 
Bajagriha in the time of BimhisOra. The tradi¬ 
tion of the KftvshCpatiR and its token money 
prevalent in flic early Buddhist period was thus 
preserved so late as the 6lh or 7th century A.D. 
M we find from Kdtyaynna. No reasonable doubt 
can therefore be entertained as to Kdvshdparpa 
having continued to circulate up to the 7th 
century, But then two points her© deserve to 
he noticed. Tlie first is that the Kfirskfipana 
described by Byihaspati and Katyfiyann denoles 
a copper coin only. This is exactly in conso¬ 
nance with what Menu says. In ancient times, 
however, KarshSpana denoted not only copper 
hut also stiver money, Is there any evidence, 
you may now ask, to show whether silver 
Karshapaaa also was known in the tnediceval 
period ? I may, therefore, draw your attention 
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to tlje statement of Narada that silver KarshS- 
patja was current in South I ad la.' And wo no 
doubt find that the references to KarsliSpaoa in 
the West India oave inscriptions are all to silver 
Karshapii>a. Secondly, if the KarshSpaija was 
cortitinly prevalont tUl the 7fch century A.D., it 
could not havo been represented at all periods by 
the punch-marked coins alone. There must have 
been some other types of coins which also were 
looked upon as KilrshSpapas, For no puuoh* 
marked coins later than the 4th century A.D., 
have been found so that between the 4 th and 
the 7th century at any rate there must have 
been some type or types other than the punch* 
marked whioli were known as Kttrahftpajja. Our 
history of the Ksrshfipana coinage is not yet 
over, for wo l«kvo yet to consider the question 
whether Karsh5pa>ja was in any form known 
after the seventli century. An inscription origi¬ 
nally found at BIjapuv* in the Qo(J\v&t Division 
o! the Jodhpur State and dated 997 A.D., while 
recording the lienefaotions to a Jaina temple, 
speaks of a grant of one Kars ha for every 
at every local oil-imll. As io the specification 
of similar grants in this connection the words 
Rttpaka and Vith^paka occur which denote 
coined money, it is difficult to avoid the infer- 
enoe that here Karsha stands for a copper 
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KarshjVpai^a. Similarly, tlie Gayil stone inscrip¬ 
tion of the Piila kin^, Goriiulapaln/ dated V.TI. 
lStS2 (•117«'5 niakes mention of Karshiipnnp 
It is not quite clear ivotn (his inscription trhether 
this was a ail?or or ooppew ICiirnhapana, though 
there 18 greater likelihood In favour of (ho latter 
supposition. Of ooui'se, as, in the liijilpnr in¬ 
scription, ICdrshapaxui is fUtnoted hy tht; term 
hii-sha which is primaidly the name of a weight, it 
must 1)6 taken as identical with the Krirshapai^u 
of Wanu, But from the Qaytl iiiHoription itself, 
it is not possible to definitely assert that KflTshS- 
pawl denoted the original K?\r‘iln 1 i>awa denomina¬ 
tion. It deserves, however, to be noted that 
such a word a.s TC^han which ie evidently the 
moderit form of t)m Saiij^krit ICflrshSpawc^ has 
been preserved to this day in fiengaV' and that 
this Kahan is valued at IG Pa was which, as I 
have already told you, is the same thing as 
Mfishas- Every probability U, therefore, in 
favour of regarding the KdrshSpapT of the Gaya 
inscription as standing for the Karsliftpana of 
the old metric system. 

Now just one or two points before closing 
this history of the KdrshSpapa coinage. I have 
already stated on the authority of Katytlvana 
that jtfasha also known as Paiia was not one- 
sixteenth hut one-twentieth part of Kavshapawa- 
Now, epigraph is ts need not bo told that there 

‘ PaUit ft! p. 206. * OLt, 48. 
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ia such a coin as Vitliwpaka mentioned in in¬ 
scriptions of the medifcvaJ period and found in 
such provinces os ll&jputinS, Central India and 
the Dekkan.’ Numisiuatista have no douhfc been 
telling us that it In one-tventieth part of some 
coin. But all this is vague information. Had 
we not rather say (hat it denoted the Paoa or 
Misha coin whioli forms one4wenfeioth part of 
Kfirshapayo ? 

Let mo, again, draw your attention to n'liat 
Bfihaspivti has said about Suvan^ and Karslifl- 
paoa. As I have told you, he identifies Suvaroa 
with BinRra which, we know, weighs 124 grains, 
and takes Kfirshfipai^a to be a copper coin weigh* 
iog one Karsh a or 146*4 grains. Let us now 
see what metric connection he establishes bo* 
tweou ICfirslitlpena and Suvavna. According to 
him, 4Kfirshtlpansa or Ap<laka5 make 1 Lhftnaka, 
and 12 Dl^finakaa 1 Suvarpa or Llnfira. The 
same table is given by K&tyfiyana also. The 
ratio of gold to copjjor in the early mediaval 
period, that is, when Brihaspati and Kstyfiyana 
wj’ote, may be expressed thus; 146*4 X 4 x 12: 
12is£56‘7; 1. And the rate of exchange be¬ 
tween I he copper Kftrsb&papa and the gold 
Dliittra was 48 :1. The prasent ratio between 
copper and gold is something like 1000: 1 This, 
ao doubt, shows tbat copper in early times 
had compai'atively m\ich greater value than it 
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possesses at present, almost at twenty times as 
much as now. Perhaps tliis calculation may 
not at once convince you. But let me tell 
you that, in the provinces where Ltnarn w?e 
current, no silver coinage was in existence, I 
mean, in the dominions of the Kushanas and 
their auccessow, tlio Guptas. Prom the economic 
point of view, such a thing would not havo heeu 
possible, if copper bad not been of sucli high 
value at that period as to dispense witli the 
necessity of any silver coinage. 
j That copper was of much higliov value in 
'ancient India than at present Is evident in 
another w'ay also. lu Lecture III, I informed 
you that, in some places, such as Vi(lis'/\, lliere 
^vas nothing but copper currency only. Ho^v' 
is thia possible except on the supposition that 
copper possessed much greater value tlian now ? 
Per wliat was then the standai’d money at Vidiia ? 
It was the copper Karshapans, as I told you. 
Karshapana, we Icnow, oontained sixteen l^fashas 
or Paijas, and each Faija, according to the 
Lllavatl, was valued at 80 oowrics. Again, a 
Karshapaipi, we know, was equal to 80 Ratis or 
Gufijas in weight. Here then we have got a 
standard copper coin, namely, Kar.shapana, which 
is 80 Qunjas in weight, and is, in value, equal 
to 80x16=1280 cowries. Take now the modern 
pice which weighs 48 Gunjas. Its value in 
cowries however differs in different provinces, 
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But lot U8 take the highest value it had in 
modern times, viz. 64 cowries iu Mftbsrashtva. 
A Kftvshapaija thus becomes equivalent to 20 
modern pice, that is, live auuas, although its 
weight is not even double that of a pice 1 
Perhaps you may now say: granted that copper 
had much highor value than at present as no 
doubt this calculation allows, bat how can any 
town or province have the lughest denomination 
of coins which equals ouly five annual^ And I 
may, therefore, tell you that iu Cutch to this 
day the highest denomination known as Korl 
U about 4 annas only in worth! 

A short while ago, I drew your attention to 
certain information contained in the later 
Smritis, which enables us to fix the ratio betecu 
gold and copper. You may no>v be curious to 
know whether we have any data to determine the 
ratio between gold and silver at any period in 
ancient India. While giving the history of the 
SuvarQa coinage posterior to the time of Manu, 
I had occaaioa to tell you that there was one 
Nisik oave inscription,' which contained ft 
reference to this denomination. W“e are there 
informed of a certain grant of 70,000 KSi-aha- 
paijas, which, we are expressly told, were equal 
to 2000 Suvarnas, at the rate of 36 (sUver) 
Kavshipanas to 1 Suvaii^. All these items of 
information have been given in so many words, 
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leaving no aoopc at all for anj' surmise. Of 
course, the Ksrsliapaiias here referied to are the 
silver coins of that name. The weight of a 
silver Kiirsbapaixa or Puraya, we kjiow, is 58*5 
and that of Suvariia is 140*4 grains. And as 
the exchange rato between KftrMha]MU.m and 
Suvari>a was 35 :1, we get the following 
calculation : 58*6x35 : 1'46'*4=14 :1 approxi¬ 
mately. The ratio of gold to silver was thus 
14:1 in the second century A.B.^ w'hicli cornea 
very nearly to that of the modern times. 

So much about the denominatioos of coins, 
their weights, and their persistence to the late 
medieeval period. But wbat did the coins of the 
Jataka, if not of the Vedlc period, look like ? 
In other words, how were their obverse and 
reverse ? This is the question that you are sure 
to ask me now, and I shall therefore attempt 
to give a reply which appears most likely to me. 
Of course, we ahall hrst have to turn our 
attention to the KSTsh^paoes, I have already 
told you what sort of devices are to be found on 
these coins. 1 have also told you thatMn the! 
earlier class, these devices occur in a haphazard 
unconnected manner, but that, in their later 
development, they appear in dedniteand constant 
groups, though each symbol is stamped with a 
separate punch. A further development on this 

* This pri«tic4lt7 egrsos wiUx the ratio (liS: 1) moiiboood br the 
UorSthT poet, JainsSm, u bofnff curst) b in UaliMsh^ to his 
time, i.e. in Ute tbirteeuth esatar? A.O. 



cla«s marked by coin« these constant 

and regular if roups are Impressed on them vith 
a single die and not with different punches. I * 
Imvc only to refer you to tlxe coins of tho Ganas, 
finch M Mahvva and Yimdliepv, of the Janapadas, 
Bucli as 8ll>i and Ilftjanya, of such royal dynasties 
as the SatHvalianas, and of such countries as 
those of Math urfl and Pailohdla. All tlie coins, 
native to these provinces and )ieoples and ranging 
in date roughly from tin* IJiird ceutiiry IhC. to 
3rd century A.D.» arc olnvracterized witli a 
colleotion of symbols forming one distinct type 
and struoh from a single die. As all the symbols 
occurring on tlieso coins are such as are com* 
monly found on the KtlrshiVpanas, no reasonable 
doubt can he entertaiued as to their constituting 
indigenous money. Of ccurse» not a few ot 
tliem are of round shape, but Um need not 
be looked upon as betolceuLrig foreign—Greek— 
influence. For even some Ktlrshdpai^ have 
been found to ))e of circular forjn, and, as you 
will remember, SatainAnas have been called 
ufifia or rouTid in tin*. 8>dapatba Btahmana. 
It is not, therefore, permissible to have any 
reasonable doubt in regal'd to the indigenous 
ohacacler of tbi*.bp coins. Oliviously this class 
of money has been evolved from the Kui'sbiVpa^a. 
When exactly this development took place is 
not known, It is true that tho Karshilpanas are 
traceable to the prehistcuie period. But because 
5^6 
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they have come dowi'i from this IiOAry ^^nliciuity, 
it does not neccssiirily prove tlint its latest 
development represented by Ihe coins juat 
adverted to must also have takcTi piece at that 
early peviod. Tlifwe coins, T have jwi informed 
you, belong to a period ranging 1 ron\ Iwtn'een 
300 B.C. and 1^00 A.D. And we shall not be 
far from viglit if we assign tills latest evolution 
of tlift indigonous money to tho fllli or Gth 
century B.C, Tlie circulation of these coins 
aide by eido witir the Kflrshapanas need not 
distract us. Pov, at tbe beginniiig of this lootavc, 

I have iterated and rc-iterated that forms of 
currency originating at different stages of civili¬ 
sation wore prevalent si do by side in a compara¬ 
tively modern epoch. We thus gel a pi^itly fair 
idea of the appeavanoo that must have been 
presented by indixenous coins in tlio Jdtaha 
period. 

Of course, tlic KiVrshapana type tn<j must 
have its history of evolution, an<l it docs not 
srem very difficult to surmise the steps in which 
it came to evolve itself. Kirslmpaijn, yon know, 
is a coin of various shapes, such as rectangular, 
cii cular, elongated and even Irregular, and is 
impressed with devices of various kinds. No¬ 
body, therefore, can doubt Karshapana ns denot¬ 
ing a distinct coinage. The earliest st^ of 
coinage in India is represented by fiirnpya-pin^as 
or unstamped buttons of metal passing for 
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eairenoy. Theso lUtwn/u-jiii.uloo uiiist have con¬ 
formed U> a cletinite size and iveighl. But wliere 
wai tliB gvuu'ftntoe o£ tlie |)urity of their motal 
or of their definite value ? A time must, there¬ 
fore, Imvu come when it was thought necessary 
to relieve men of the trouble of testing their 
(liiality, and, thcreforo, the natural step of 
setting a sUmp on every coin to guarautoe 
fineness of metal is easy to conceive- Coin* 
liertaining to this stl^f6 of monetary develop¬ 
ment are ropi'eaeuted, I think, hy solid silver 
iiigoUs with throe circular dots on one side 
and ivUo silver bent Imre with one or two sym¬ 
bols on one face only such as we find described 
by V. A. Smith in his Catalos/iie. This stamp 
evidently must have acted ii» a hind oi hall¬ 
mark. I'he further development of this ooitiage 
to a full-fledged Karshapm.ia it is easy to sur¬ 
mise. 'I’he devices must have soon come to he 
midtiplied indefinitely and not one face but 
both Die faces of the coin must gradually iiave 
come to be stamped nith these, the reverse sym- 
bol ill most cases representing the badge of the 
controlling authority. Steps must also have 
been taken for tlie establishment of a regular 
shape bo prevent any tampering with coin after 
its manufacture. And this is the reason pro¬ 
bably why we see KarshSpaims of so many 
shapes which appear to me to be so many ex¬ 
periments in term. It is possible further to 
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eoncciYH th^t. tb« devices wwie first punched on 
llie oh verse in a haphazard fasLion, hut wore 
after^vjvrds impressed in regiilai' and constant 
gwmps, as I hav(* told yon so many limes, to 
indicate tlie provenance of tlie coin, Th(’ rarfcbor 
development of tilc Kftrsli(l)>ai,»a into a regular 
and distinct coin type slniek from a dio I have 
nh'cady <lilatcd uj)on, and so scarcely ('equirefi 
any repetition here. 

You will thus see hi what successive stages 
the coinage of Ancient hid in most probably 
evolved iteolf and what actual type was pre* 
valent in the fifth or sixth century B.O. This 
last, as I have told you, is the one perceptible 
in the indigenous money of the Gai^as, Jaua- 
pudas, royal dynasties, and such provinces as 
Mathura and Paitcbftla, This date does not 
seem lo be too early, Tor you have only to 
take into con side ratioji some of the earliest coins 
of tins type. Take, for instance, the coin, 
which Iwars tile legend T’n/atcako and which, 
accowling to Cunningham, ie anterior to the 
Greek conquest of Aloxandor, bui which, Btiblcr 
thinks it safe lo say, is anterior to tlie Greek 
conquest of Demetrius.’ What do wo find on 
the obverse of this coin, which alone is stamped ? 
*We find not only the legend in BrAhml character, 
but a hill symbol with a .standing figure to right, 
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Uencitli vvhicl. is a sign calk'd Nandipada. 
There U also a pile oi balls or dots beneath the 
lull. It is eoarcely necessary for mo to remark 
that all these symlwls are found on Karsliapana 
coins. But the point to note here is that all 
tlieso devices form one type and have been 
struck with a single die. And if this Vaiasvaka 
coin belongs to the third century B.C.. at the ^ 
latest, there is irothing irrational in pushing the 
origin of such a type back to the tifih or sixth 

century, , . ,, , 

Tiie type oS coins which baa been uesenhad 

is, as I have informed you, evolved fwm the 
JOireliapatia. Bnt you will naturally want to 
know whether there was any other type pre¬ 
valent in this early period. It is, therefore, 
necessary to invite your attention to some more 
coins. I hope you have not forgotten the coins 
of the autonomous cities of the runjab to which 
T have referred in my first lecture. On the 
obverse occurs the word neffami. and on the 
reverse, such names as Dojaka Tslimata and 
Atakatakil.' I liad then occasion to tell you that 
the word iiey“rS here must he taken to signify 
' the oitv people- and that the letters occurmg 
on the reverse must be understood to be the 
names of the cities. What is noteworthy here 
is that o» neither of the faces of'these corns 
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occurs any tiling but fchu legend. They arc coa- 
spicuous by the abaeDce of any kind of symbols, 
such as wti are accustomed to note on the 
KAmhilpai)a. It thus a|) pears tiuit in that oaviy 
period, some coins u*ere atruck with mere names 
uoaccompanied by any devices. If further evi- 
deuce (s required, it is nupplicd by a coin found 
at JlSrau in tho Central Provinces. On this coin 
only one logcud occurs and on one face ouly, tlie 
legend consisting of the letters UaiUj 
maj>SlaM in very ancient Bi’Alim! oliaructei'a/ 
And as tliese oharaotcre run from right lo left, 
Biihler thinks that they could not have been 
later than tho f\ft)i century C.‘‘ This coin is 
thus earlier than thone of the autonomous cities 
of the Punjab, mid, ;is wc have just seen, Li devoid 
of all devices, and liiw )}een found in one of tlic 
ISastnrn Provinces of India. It will not, there¬ 
fore, be unreasonable if wc infer that anotlier 
type of coinage whicii wiu prevalent at this 
early period and which was in no way infloenocd 
by the K&rshiXpaua consisted of mere legends 
stamped on one or both sides. 

6 o far in regard to the denominations of 
coins indigenous to India, that is say, those 
banded down from the Vedic and the pre- 
Buddhistic period. Let me now say a few words 
on the new designations of monetaiy value that 
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sprang up after the Gi'eek doinin;ition oi North* 
Nvest India, tt not my object Imie to give a 
history of the coinages of tliose foreign dynasties, 
ov those of even Indian dynafities influenced l)y 
tiieii-s. So tnucli has already been written upon 
the coiiiB of the Indo-Bnclrian GreeV, Indo- 
Scythian, and Indo.PftrtJiian dyimfities, and tlieir 
Indian successors, the Guptas and others, that 
there is hardly anything new for me to tell. I 
•will therefore, confine myself here, Indefly of 
coarse, to the new denominations that arose, 
t))at is to say, the deimminations unknown to 
Manu and Yajnavnlkya. It in curious that, in 
spite of the fact that tho Iiulo-Bactrian Greeks 

Imtl tholv own coinage* struck according to tho 
Atti' Standard, names teohnicrtl to Hellenic 
meti'ologv wovo unknown to India up till tlie 

second century A.-D.whw), as I Imvn told you 

already, their power must have liecome extinct. 
It is when tiie Kushanas vise to power tliat we 
find not one but twfj new denominations spviug- 
ing up. The first is Ku^inun,' which occurs in a 
N&sik cave inscription, recording a grant of 
Usliftvadita, son-iodaw of the KshatrnpaNaha- 
pflna, who ruled over South R5jpnt5n&. Gujarat 
North Bekkan, about the close of the first 
and the beginning of the second century A.I>. 
Usbavadata, we aw told, deposited a sum of 
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aOCHJ KilrshaiMviyvs at th« monthly rntf pwi* 
coni., and yield hi", ihorefoiv, an annual interest 
of 90 XftrsfiajnrtjH*'- 'A'his ninoniit of 00 Kftrska- 
paiuw, tlio inscription says, \rns thv. Kusana* 
mOifl, i.e. tho value of Ku'^i.nu*. Lookin", how¬ 
ever, to the similar phvnsc^oloKy used in other 
cavo inscriptions of this period, I Imve sliown 
elsewliPi'o timt Kasnija of tills, nnint corre.spoiul to 
Piujika(= Pmtika) of other, oave epi 5 traphs,and 
must denote a speciQc coin. And I have furlhcr 
vejituved to express the view tlnvt Kusaija in 
particular denotes Die silver coinaifu of Naha- 
pana, and ivas so called, because ho issued it for 
his Kusapa or Kusluina overlord who must have 
been Kadphises I, I have just told you Unit 
XJshavadftta dopoftited a xum ot 1000 Kar.xUa- 
pao>w in a guild wliich annually yielded 00 ICitr- 
elutpaiyis by u'ay of interest. This inscription 
wtw engrave<l in Ushavadata’fi cave wliich 
accommodated 20 monks and where each of 
them was to be given a Kulai^a lor every one of 
the four months ot the rainy season. Evidently, 
thorefovo, 80 KuViyas were required every year, 
and hiul to be obtained with the 90 Karshttpaiyia, 
the anuiml intej^est just referred to. We thus 
see that 80 Ku^ar>dS wore equivalent to90Kttrslia- 
panas, or, in other words, t!ie rate of exchange 
between these two classes of coins was 8 ; 9. 

The next designation of monetary value that 
we have to consider is Dinltra. 1 liave again 
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and again told you that it was the Eiame of the 
gold coins introduced by the Kushaua Icings 
and continued by the Gupta sovereigns and that 
Dinara was so called after the Roman Denarius. 
There were, however, two kinds of Denarius, 
vis. gold and silver, and it was tlie former, that 
is, X>enaHas auyeu$ of about 122 grains, that was 
adopted, by tlie Kushaua rulers, for their gold 
coins, It was for this reason that only the gold 
coins of the ICushanas and the Guptas are de¬ 
signated Dinaras, no silver Dioiras being yet 
known. Kow, the question here arises: why 
did the Rush anas adopt the Roman standard of 
weight for their coins ? Does it not indicate 
that there was brisk trade going on between 
Romo aud India? Of course, this trade had 
begun long prior to the reign of Augustus, for 
do we uot know that silver denarii of the Consu¬ 
lar period have been found iu StOpas on the 
north-west frontiers of India?' It is worthy of 
note that Roman coins have been found in India 
in abandance and that they are generally found 
in two regions, namely, (1) in the north-west, 
and (2) in and near the Coimbatore Dietriot and 
at Madura in the Madras Presidency. Those 
picked up in Soutli India pertain to the period 
commencing wiUi Augustus and ending with the 

* Th« greater portfijn of tbi iolwaaUoD Rbea here baled apoa 
SenellB* ettiols Coin* fowti in JniiA (JOIS., !»*, p. 691 

aaa ff.). 
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death of Nevo, that is, from 27 B.C. to 08 A.V, 
Hoards of Roman coins belonging to fliis period 
are reported to have been discovered in this 
region. It is not difficult to find out the 
cause of it. Pliny, writing about A.D. 70, 
laments (he wasteful oxtravag^uice of tl^e richer 
classes aud Uioir i^cclcloss expeiiditure on spices, 
pepper, perfumes, ivory, fine muslins, cotton 
and precious stones, such the hciyl. Most 
of these exports to Rome, I need scarcely point 
out, ai*e products of South India. And, in 
particular, I mny draw your attention to tho 
Beryl stone which was most highly prized in 
Rome. This beryl is found in India in one place 
only, namely, Padyuv in the Coimbatore District 
And, curiously enough, it is in the neighbour* 
hood of its mines tliat the largest number of 
Roman coins of this period imve been found. 
With tho reign of Vespasian, things seem to 
have changed, For what with his exemplary 
life and what with enExetmente he succeeded in 
largely suppressing the u'nnton extravagance and 
profligacy of llie age. And the tides probably 
turned against India. For it was in the period 
beginning with the deatli of Nero (A.D. 68) aud 
ending with CaracHlla (A.D. 217), that we see not 
only the issue of gold coinage by the Kushanas, 
but, above all, their adoption of the Roman 
standard of weight. Cunningham, V. A. Smith 
and Professor Bapson concur in the belief that 
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the Kuslifina kiag« recoined the Roman f7»m. 
Tljis meana that tlity got hold of all Roman 
gold coins* melted iKem down in a mass, and 
ii^aucd their own coins of precisely the Siimo 
weight. Tliifl supposition, how'over, docs not 
commend itself to me. Pov, in theftwfc instance, 

I cannot undorstnud all tlie Roman coins, 
the gold and not tlie copier, wero so treated. 
Secondly, if tho Knshana coins are nothing Imt 
the Roman coins melted and rest nick, the latter 
must have coino to India in proportionately huge 
quantities. As a matter oC fact, liowovcr, the 
Roman copper coins are couspicuous hy their 
paucity. Thirdly, if tlieKushaua rulers melted 
the Roman gold coins, why did they stnke new 
coins of their own of exactly the same weight as 
the Roman ? I am inclined to believe that tlm 
Kushana kings adopted tlio Roman standard] 
of weight to facilitate trade, ns the Roman coiiv 
was accepted almost all over tlie world at this timej 
But the fact that very few Roman gold coins of 
this period have been found in North India shows 
tliat the trade was agaiust India, that is to say, 
the exports from the Roman Empire prepon* 
derated over those frorn India. Evidently, 
therefore, the Kushana gold coins must on the 
contrary have been imported into the Roman 
Empire. It is scarcely necessary to remind you 
that coins of Kaniahka have been dug up in 
such remotest parts of Europe as Scandinavia 
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and Wales,* and I hare no doubt that more 
Kushnna coins vf\i\ be found in Europe and 
West Asia when we excavate sites of this 
period. 

How ion;; the .DliiAra denomination lasted 
in India we do not know. Certainly it continued 
to cii'culate till the early medimval period, 
that is, the seventh century A.D., when the 
Brfhaspatd and KatyayanaSmritis were compiled, 
for we have already seen that these iaw books 
make speoidc mention of Dliiitraas a synonym of 
Suvaraa. Of about the same ago is an inscrip* 
tion at Bodii Gay ft, which speaks of the plastering 
and white washing of the temple at the coat of 
250 Blniras. Tor the reasons adduced by T. 
Bloch, the well-known gold coins of Gupta 
mintage are meant here by the DTnHras.* In tbc 
late mediceval period, however, the word was 
used in the sense of coiaod mouey or csvsh. It 
thus ceased to ho the designation of any 
particular monetary value. Tlie Uajatorahgint, 
e.y., which has to be ascribed to the 11 tlx 
century A.T)., speaks of * dinnaras * of gold, 
silver and copper.* Dinaras are also mentioned 
not only in round hundreds and thousands but 
also lakhs and crores, so as to make It manifestly 
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impossible fov DlnSra to be any gold or even 
ftilvev coin. 

Another designation of coined money of a 
HO me what later period than Dinitm is Keddra. 
lumy Lectoe IV, 1 hope you remember Ibid 
ocuasion to quote a passage from tlio Kasilcd 
which Rpoaks of Dinara, ICedava, and Kftrshapm^a 
as rUj)i/a or coined money. Of course, you know 
what coins are denoted by DinRra and ICsrsha- 
pft:^a. But what is a ICedara ? This question 
I am sure you will ask me hers. I am afraid 1 
cannot g^ve any reply tlmt is positively con- 
vmoiug. But let me here draw your attention 
to the ooins of the Kidava-ICusliajms. These 
coins have been found in Kiishmlv and some 
paru of GandhfUa, and tJw ICidara-Kushauas 
thorn selves are supposed to liave held power 
from 426 to 900 A.D. What deserves to be 
noticed her© is that all the coins have the name 
Kidftra on the obverse. This Kidira baa been 
identified by Cunningham with Ki-to4o, the 
leader of the great Yuoh-ti, known from Chinese 
sources.* What the real significance of Kidara 
is we do not definitely know. But this appears 
to be almost certain that the Kedara of the 
KftSikft is to be counected with the KidSva of the 
Little Kushana coins. Most probably the coin 
Kedara was called after this Kidai'a dynasty. 
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TTe now come to the denomiHation Dramma 
wliich was prevalent all over North India up 
to the Naimadfi in tlie late mediaeval period, 
that is, from the ninth to the thirteenth 
century A.D. Tlie earl last I'ecovd, wliert^ tliis 
word lias I>een traced, is the Gwalior inscription 
of Bb<oa<levA of flie Imperial Pratlliilra dynasty 
and dated Sift Obviously the worrl 

Dramma has to lie tmeed to tlie Greek Drachma, 
But it is curious that althougl) the Greeks ruled 
over Novtii-West India from 200 B.O. to 200 
A.D., the word is not to be found in nny lifera* 
ture or epigraphic record of that peHotl. It is 
really not till the middle of the ninth century 
that wo hear of this word at oil Tills clearly 
shows that the influence of the Indo^Bactrian 
Greeks over Indian political and economic life 
was not very deep, flow then did tJie word 
J)fwnma arise, and, ahovo all, in tlie late 
media)Tal period ? The explanation of it has 
to be found, I think, in the invasion of tlie 
Gurjavas who appear to have atrongly imbibed 
the SassanioD civilisation, though perhapa not 
ethnologically connected with them. The 
Drachma of the Greeks was prevalent in Iran 

‘ Til* Ti«w« bor* exprMMd in Ng&rd M d 9 oos)<B«tiOB of 
Onniss wiroflnfc mod* kooi?n V 7 m« tc Ibe Aoeioot lodiia Namii* 
ntaticr olaw of Ibt Calcutta Univenifej in ISIS. And it ii i>4rficnUrlf 
Si^GLfyin^ to Snd almoit tbo um« tiswc «spi'«iwd bv eocb a voiano 
Dotoifnatist aa Prof, fiipoos bafora tb« joint oeMioa of onoouHit^ 
io I^odoo (JRAS., ISSO, pp. 1614). 
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till tlie Sassftjiian period, and tlio Gurjaias, wbo 
poured into India in the 6th or Ttliceatuv/ 
must evidently have come from there. What 
arc Called the Imlo-Saesauian coins by the 
numismatists ^vere, in ray opinion tho earliest 
issues o£ tliese Gurjuras. 1 liave elsewhere 
shown how far the Gurjara might extended. 
Certainly it lind spread as far east as Bengal and 
as far south as the Narmada. And the Sassanian 
oliaracteristies, whieli are dear and indisputable 
on their early issues, can bo traced on all coins, 
gold, silver and copper, up to almost the 
thirteenth ceiUury A.D., though the original 
fabric and ty^^e gradually change. 

Tho weight of a Dramma has been found to 
approximate to 60 grains. Indeed, there are 
Pram mas which weigh even loss than GO grains. 
This diminution of weight may be explained 
exactly in the manner in which we explained 
divergence of weight in tho case of Karshitpana. 
It is, therefore, quite correct to say that the 
standard weight of Prarama ooines to 05 grains, 
whereas the Greek Drachma weighs only 66 
grains. The difference is so iusignidoant that 
it tnay be safely neglected. It was this standard 
of u'eiglit, according to which gold, silver and 
copper coins were struck. The name Drsrama 
was, however, restricted to the silver class only, 
the copper class being generally known as 
Gadhaiya^ka*p<Ma. Various rulers of this period 
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issued Drainnms which are therefore uained after 
them. We have thus Srlm&d-Adiv&riiha*dramma 
called after Bhoja-Adivai*ithe of tlie Prattb&iu 
dynasty,’ VigeahapShya-drainmu (also Vigraha- 
toilgryO'dranKna) supposed to he named after 
Vigraliapi^la of the Paladynasty,^ and Ajayadeva- 
dramma struck by Ajayadeva ^ the Olmalidn king, 
who founded the city of Ajmer in llitjputilnS. 
0 ! course, there were other kinds of Dram mas 
whicli apparently wore not oenneoted witli the 
namo of any king. Such, e.g., is the PAilcbiyaka- 
draniraa, whicli is mentioned in the Slyadoi^l 
iusoiiption.* What the meaning of Uie word 
Paiichi^akn is we cannot for certain tell. Possibly 
it denoted the ooinage straok by tlic local 
Pdhobayat. What, however, wo aw here con¬ 
cerned witli 1*8 that tlie dcnnmination Dramina, 
which denoted a silver coin and was in iinitatioji 
of the Sassanian coinage, was prevalent in India 
in the mediicval period. Of the samo period arc 
copper coins wliiob are commonly known os Oa- 
dhSiya-kS-paUa, That they also are imitations of 
the Sassanian originals is indisputable. And 
the only names that have so far been traded on 
them are Sri-Chhittaraja‘ who has been identi¬ 
fied with the Chhittar&ja of the Silahira dynasty 


‘ Sr.,1.176. 87 Md 178.11. 

* lU I. 174. IS, 175. S8,17S. 14, and U7.10} AS R. Xf. 176 aod 

ish our SI S. * lA. loiasoo. 

• Bl., 1.17188} 178.18. * J&A8., 1900, pp. US tad 182. 
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of Si*i-Somal«,de7i/ Queen of the 

Chaulil^Q king Aja^adeva. Gold coins of the 
same weight standaid were issued hy some royal 
dynasties oC tke mediXTul period suoh as Kala^ 
oliuns» the ChandellaS; the GabadAT£las and so 
forth. How they were exactly designated iu 
that period we do not know. But there is an 
inscription in n Kai>herl care of the time of the 
RssbtrakQteking, AmoghATarsha,' which speaks 
of IC&ilchana-'Dram mas, which must, I think, 
stand for tlieso gold coins. I hare already men* 
tioned that in the Cambay copper-plate charter 
of Gorluda IV, Savai*nas have been referred to. 
In inscriptions and literature of this period, we 
tind mention also made of Nishkas. It appears 
that liotb Sararpas and Nishkas denoted £&ii- 
clmna-Draminas during tlie mediccval period. 
How the copper coins of tliis weight standard 
wore designated at that time we do not know. 
In modern parlance, they are called OadhaiyH^ 
kd^paie^, as I have just told you. 

What about the sub*di vision a of tbia Dramroa 
denomination ? Were any known at this period ? 
I have in this connection to refer you to the 
Slyadoi^l inscription, which speaks of no 
less than two such sub-divisions, namely, Psda 
and Vitpsopaka. Thus we find mentioned 


27 


^ Ik.. 1912, ^211. 
* i£u.,xnz.iad. 
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PanchiyftVA-clramina-satka-pftda and Srlinnd-Adi- 
rarfiha-draminasya Tsda’ on tiie one hjind, and 
Varahakiy a- vi rnsopaka, Vigrah a- d rainiu a-vim • 

^paka and BlilniapHya Vinisopaka-. on thy 
other. Of course, Pada must denote liyi'e ony- 
fourtli of fcJi© Drauuna by whomsoever it was 
struck, and Viip^opaka one-twentietli part 
thereof. Wlint is worthy of note is that l)otIi 
denote specific eoba. As a matter of fact, we 
do find coins of the medieval dynastiOsS which 
are one-fourth, ns there are some which are one- 
half, of the weight of the Dramma. The first 
class is evidently intended here by the designa¬ 
tion Ksda. There is, however, no silver or gold 
coin which is one-twentieth part of the weight. 
I, therefore, suspect that Yimsopaka signifies a 
copper piece which is one-twentieth part in value 
of the original dramma. If this surmise is a 
likely one, we have to suppose that Vim^pska 
denotes a Paoa or MSsha according, however, to 
the table of Katyayana which makes a Masha or 
Pai^ as one-twentieth part of Ksrshftpaija in 
value. The KftrshRpa^a of this table must 
evidently stand for a silver coin, and is probably 
another name for Bramma. This class of 
Karshfipa^a, as Eaty&yana tells us, was pre¬ 
valent in the Punjab, and we may take it also 


' id; i7a II. 

* iKi., I. 174,10; ITS. 24* XI. 5S. 
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in Rajputftna and Gujai'at, and must in no way 
be confounded with the copper Ksrsliapana 
mentioned by Kjltyjyana immediately afterwards 
as a synonym for A^dikS and aa being one-fourth 
of Bhanaka.' 


‘ B8.. N«. 46, p. S31 i thii with tha ^uoUtioo fwft 

K*ty»y*ii»rT«»by H«m«riinCJisfi»rwj«.e«aa#Hi«s Tol. TI, pt I, 

p. 66(Slb)i. lad. Bd.). 
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ANOIDNT WOIAi? WEIGHTS PliOM UAXD AKD VIjPaVALRYA. 

N«. 1. 

iG |r«. Troy. 

fiijrtr. 


fl'5 

i 

Cati* 1 MSihaUn 

next 

62 

It * 10 i» « 1 Dhiirnga or FiirfiiifA. 

af»jx> 

3S0 

„ wlfiO „ '■lO (, 8At&m£un. 

Oci>l. 

6*7fi 

£ 

iUti« 2 MSshA 

i4Ch) 

£0 

<1 • i6 u *1 Sumry* 

660*0 

820 

M " 04 „ -4 „ I Pftla or 

KislilsA 

MOO'D 

8800 

„ m 640 „ ^40 „ lOPAfBor 

trithkA**! DhnroQA 

flftj.ptr. 

140*0 

60 

R&ti« 1 ZSnbSpana 


Tablk ffg. i, 

EsIiui&Mfl nei^litA in gn. Troj. 


*00180 

•01060 

8 

TrMArentt 

* 

1 LikbyS or LikaliyA 

*08240 

8>l 


8 i< »1 BljasarahApA 

*0078 

72 

• 

® • 8 ai Gmu«> 

'£688 

4S2 

n * 

urshapA 

0* .. -18 ,1 -0 Gam. 

Tfi 

I2S6 

- 1 

SAroahapa «■ I Vafa 
68 .1 a>£4 Bcjnaanhapaa lA 
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Page 95, uote 1, readOAl/or CIA. 

„ 96, note 1, read INO-AIW far INO- 

ACMC. 

„ 165, line 10, omU when, 

„ 165, line 15, read fact for faet. 

„ 201, line 22 , abundance/or abandance. 
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